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7, ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of space, each insertion, 


For either the Weekly or Monthly Editions. 


A line of this type will contain about 8 words; 
TWELVE lines will occupy ONE-INCH of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 

Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 


SPECIAL RATES. — Advertisements wil) 
be inserted in both Weekly and Monthly editions, 
at the following prices, if wholly paid in advance: 





One | Two |Three| Six One 
SPACE. month mo’ths mo’ths mo’ths} Year. 


Lin. 12 lines} 10.00 | 18.00 
2in. 24 lines} 20.00 | 32.00 
3 in. 36 lines| 25. 40.00 
tin. 48 lines 2. 50.00 
5 in. 60 lines 60.00 
3 in. 72 lines 70.00 








For the Weekly alone, 20 per cent. less than the 
above rates. On yeurly advertisements, payments 
may be made quarterly, but must be in advance. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 
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| any of the following periodicals, one year, at the 


| prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
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“ | postage is prepaid by the publishers. 


Publishers’ Price. Club 
| The Weekly Bee Journal, 

| and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00. 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 25. 
Bee-Keepers’Exch’nge(Houk &Peet} 3 00. 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill) 
Kansas Bee-Keeper 

The 6 above-named papers 


. 2% 
. 300 
- 2% 
- 2% 
-- 24 

- 5580 
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The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 
Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 3 25. 
Bees and Honey, (T,G. Newman)“ 2 75.. 250 
Binder for Weekly Bee Journal 2 75... y 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies .... 3 50.. 300 
Apiary Register for 200 colonies .... 4 00.. 3 50 


The Monthly Bee Journal and any of the 
| above, $1 less than the figures in the last column. 


-2% 
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Paper in America, and has a large circulation ip 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
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is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 
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weet Clover 


AND OTHER SEEDS. 


Having a large stock of the new crop of Alsike, 
White and Sweet Clover Seeds, I can fill orders at 
3Oc. per pound, #4 per peck. or $15 per bushel. 


Also, all other SEEDS for HONEY PLANTS, 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, Chicago, LIl. 


DADANT'S FOUNDATION 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 


Nothing is better..... Your foundation suits ex- 
actly.—C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O., Oct. 23, 1882. 
The finest and brightest [ ever saw.—Green R. 














Shirer, Adamsville, O., March, 1882. 

Thanks for promptness and the splendid article 
sent.—C. McRay, Canon City, Colo., June 6, 1882. 

Fully equal to sample; thanks for your prompt- 
ness.— D. 3. Kalley, Mansfield, Ind., June 14, 1882. 

Best I have used, no breaking down, bees take it 
readily.—W. B. Spence, sidney, O., Aug. 31, 1882. 

I like it better than any offered by dealers.—C. 
H. Lake, Baltimore, Md., Jan. 24, 1882. 

Itis the nicest I have used.—D. Keyes, Louis- 
ville, Ky., June 20, 1882. 

It is the best Il ever saw.—Geo. Wustum, Racine, 
Wis., July 19, 1882. 


Willing to pay 2 cents egy aed pound than for | 


any I have seen.—F. Wilcox, 


23, 1882. 

The most perfect article that I haye seen.—G.W. 
Demaree, Christiansburg, Ky. 

Very well satisfied, bees worked on it fine.—Wm. 
Bloom, Avon, Mo. 

Have used about 75 pounds from ...., but I pre- 
fer yours. —W. Ballantine, Sago, Muskingum co.,O. 

Your foundation is the best.—J. W. Porter, Char- 
lottesville, Va.. March 25, 1882. 

The nicest l ever received.—H. W. Funk, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 

Your foundation beats them all. Bees draw it 
out faster.—Jos. Crowden, Reming: on, Ind. 

Ahead of any foundation maker in the world.— 
G.M. Doolittle, Borodino, N. Y. 

I concluded to send to you, even if express is 
higher.—D. P. Norton, Council Grove, Kans. 

I never saw any nicer.—G. Tisdale, Westfield, N. 
Y., March 31, 1882. 

Better than any I have ever had.—J. B. Mason, 
Mechanics’ Falls, Me. 


auston, Wis., March 


We are moulding from a new set of machin- 
ery. made expressly for us. But, friends, remem- 
ber that, tofillall theorders, W E NEED W _ 
and if you have seme, please write us. We pay a 
high price for it. 

Send for our retail or: wholesale circular, with 
samples free. We sell, also, Celonics, Queens 
and Supplies. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


5ABtf Hamilton, Hancock co., Ih. 


WEET CLOVER SEED.—New and clean, 
25 cts. perlb. BEN CLENDENON, —— 
VAIS 





ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 

25 cents ein >? inch—no single cut sold for less 

than 50c. HOMA - NEW i, 
925 West Madison Street Chicago, Iti. 


CHEAP! CHEAP! 


LANGSTROTH HIVES! 
SIMPLICITY HIVES!) 


All kinds of hives and surplus comb foundation, 
etc., etc. Having superior advantages for the 
manufacturing of hives and of procuring lumber 
low, I can furnish very low rates. 

Send for descriptive circular. 

A.D. BENHAM 


THIS PAPER 2°, 26, 





may be found on file 
at Geo. P. Rowell & 


Co.’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau (10 Spruce 
St.), where advertising contracts may be made for 
itin NE Yo 


| 


| 
| 


BOOKS! 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apliary.—Seventh edition, 1882, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. Itis not oe rears 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book isa poner production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, #1. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Third Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are : “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” *‘ Management 
of Beesand Honey at Fuirs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
etc. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 7Se.; in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 


Dzlerzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, anda turnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15 c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This —— discuurses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey , the nature, 
quality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 


Market; Honey as food, giving recipes for making | 


Heney Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam,Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6e.3; per dozen, 5O0c. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial! 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. Price, 1Oc. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 
Newman. Price 10c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, 5c. 


tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how: 26 engravings. Price, 10¢c. 


Hints to Beginners, by ThomasG.Newman. Se. 


Bees in Winter, 
Chaff-Packing, Cellars and Bee Houses, by Thomas 
G. Newman. Price 5c. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. ‘his book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as food. 20pages 5@c,. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.—Most 


urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States & Canada. Price 35 ec. postpaid. 


—192 pages, pocket form ; full of useful! tabies for 


est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than an 


forit. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick horses, and treats al) 

iseases in «a plain and comprehensive manner. It 

as recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information Price 25e. for either the 
English or German editions. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, ard Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal ltems, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechunic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,00 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 


Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 
The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 


Treasury of Useful nowledge, and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, 82.50 


WHOLESALE RATES.—On dozen or 
half-dozen lots of any of the above Books 
—— those in German) we allow a 
discount of 25 per cent. and pay postage. 
Special rates, on larger quantities, given 








upon application. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by ThomasG. | 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- | 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding Bees.— 


with instructions about | 


Fisher’s Grain Tables for Farmers, etc. | 


casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- | 


qettabate ow tora 
author treats the subject of bee- 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its ete 2 plats 
and forcible, muking all its readers realize that j 
authoris master of the subject.—_#1.50, . 


Pevter's ABC of Boe-Onitare, 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the 

of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to begi —s 
those more advanced. Cloth, 1.25. aoren 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text- 
King.—This edition is revised and b 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and H 
—This is a standard scientific work. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.—A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75e,. 


Foul Brood; its origin, developmentand 
By Albert K. Kohnke. Price, 25c. =. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Hand). 
Iingand Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price Lie. 


by L. C. Root 


by A.L. Root 


Book, by A. 
rought down i> 


oney Bee. 
Price, $2, 





Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas 
F. Muth ; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees. Price, 10c.; 


Queen-Rearing, by Henry Alley.—A full 
and detailed account of TWENTY-THREE years’ 
experience in rearing queen bees. The cheapest, 
easiest and best way to raise queens. Never 
before published. Priee, $1.00 


“sy 


| * Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill. A treatise on 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 25e. 


—_—_—_~ 


Deutsche Buecher, 
Ucber Bienenziet. 


Bienen Kultur, oder erfolgreide 
Behandlung der Bienen, von Thos. G. 
Newman. Diejes Pamphlet enthalt 
Pelehrungen iiber folgende Gegenftinde 
—Dertlid Feit des Bienenjtandes— 
Honig pflanzen—Erziehung derKonigin 
—Fiittern — Sdwarmen — Ableger— 
| Verjesen—Jtalienifir e n—Riifeger 
von RKéniginnen—Aus3iehen—Bienen 
behandeln und berubigen ; weiter enthalt 
eS ein Kapitel,worin die neuefte Methode 
fiir die Herridjtung des Honigs fiir den 
Handel bejdreiben ijt. Preis 40 Cents, 


Honig als Nahrung und 
Medizin—von Thomas G. Newman. 

| Diefes enthalt cine flare darjtelliing itber 
Bienen und Honig des WAlterthums; die 
BHejdhaffenheit, Qualitét, Quellen und 
Zubereitung des Honigs fir den Handel; 


complete book of its kind published. Gives meas- | 


| 


| 4 > . 7 > ° - 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller j Honig als Nahrungsmitte [, angebend 


‘wie man Honigtuchen, Formfiichelden, 
Puddings, Schaumfonfect, Weine,u.j.w 
gibereiten fann; ferner Honig als 
Medizin mit vielen Resepten. Es ijt fiir 
den Conjumenten bejtimmt, und follte 
vieltaujendfaltig iiber das ganze Land 
verbreitet werden. Preis 6 Cents. 





Das Pferd und feine 
| Rranfheiten—Bon B. J. Kendall, 


M.D., enthaltend ein alphabetijd 
geordnetes Verzeidhnif; der verjdjiedenen 
Pferdefranfheiten, jammt den UArjaden, 
Symptomen und der ridtigen Behand- 
lung derjelben ; ferner, eine Sammlung 
werthvoller Rezepte. Preis 25 Cents. 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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To Our Correspondents. 


“ Every day and hour,” at lightning 
speed, over every railroad centering 
in this great city, come letters to the 
BEE JOURNAL from all parts of the 
world—east, west, north and south 
of this American continent, as well 
as from Europe, Asia, Africa and 
Australia. (A few days ago, one mail 
brought us foreign letters from Eng- 
land, France, Sweden, Mexico and 
Australia.) Letters of business or 
inquiriés which call for answer by re- 
turn mail. Letters of praise or blame, 
of approval or disapproval, of com- 
mendation or condemnation of some- 
thing in the BEE JOURNAL! Letters 
to the Editor, either kind and compli- 
mentary or full of malicious abuse, 
which are intended to excite to enthu- 
siasm or goad to desperation ! ! 

Of course, we know the Editor must 
be cool and collected at all times, but to 
talk of his ‘‘ easy chair” is a mockery. 

During the winter months, many 
bee-keepers have little else to do but 
read, criticise and write to the BEE 
JOURNAL—and the number of com- 
munications on hand now, is simply 
overwhelming. In order to accom- 
modate as many as possible this week, 
we have determined toomit the usual 
editorials, ete., and, ‘‘ without further 
ceremony,” present our readers with 
as many letters and communications 
a8 we can crowd into the paper. We 
will give all, as fast as possible. Some 


have concluded that their articles have | 


been consigned to the waste basket, 
and ask for our reasons for doing so; 
others demand their return, ete. Ex- 
ercise patience, eat a little more honey 
to keep good-natured—omit “ stings,” 
and all will go well ina few weeks. 


THOMAS G. NEW MAN, The Coldest Yet in New York | 


~= | zero here this morning, which is the 





a partial flight 3 days ago, but, as the | 











The thermometer stood at 16° below 





lowest, so far, this winter. Bees had | 
wind was strong, many were lost on | 
the snow. They had been confined so 
long, that “ fly they would,” except a 
few colonies which were banked up 
with snow. Onecolonyis no more, 
and 83 or 4 others are in bad condition, 
having the dysentery. Those in the 
cellar are quiet and nice, so far. 
G. M. DooLiTtrLeE. 
Borodino, March 5, 1883. 


Bees All Right. 


My 44 colonies all answered to roll- 
call to-day. Ithas beena very cold 
winter here. Bees crawled up among 
their combs on Dec. 13, and remained 
there until to-day, March 4, when | 
they had a good fly. C. E. MILLER. 

Justus, Pa., March 4, 1883. 


Chaff for Wintering. 


I have looked over my 135 colonies ; | 
they are all right; they are clean and 
nice except 3 or 4 that have com- 
menced breeding; which have some | 
dead bees, and look demoralized | 
somewhat. I would say to Mr. Chris- | 
tiancy that my chaff has ‘“‘ come it,” | 
so far. Some correspondents think 
brood a good sign. I think it a sure | 
sign of ‘‘ spring dwindling.” | 

E. B. SOUTHWICK. | 

Mendon, Mich., March 6, 1883. 














My Report for 1882. 
I increased from 15 to 53 colonies, | 
mostly by natural swarming, divided 
afew early in the season. Took off 
1,000 lbs. of comb and 1,150 lbs. ex- 
tracted honey. Iam ones the ‘*‘ Com- 
mon Sense” hive. My bees are 
wintering well on their summer stands 
without protection. H. W. Hirt. 
Merritt, 1l1l., March 7, 1883. 








Letter from Florida. 

The weather here is warm and de- 
lightful ; the orange trees are in full 
bloom, with the huckleberry, yellow 
jessamine, willow and other fiowers, 
afford the bees excellent pasturage, 





and they are making good use of the 
opportunity to store honey. Brood- 


rearing is going on fast, and the pros- 
pects are good for swarming by the 
first of March. We have been visited 
by ‘‘ Northern Lights,” in the shape 
of O. O. Podpleton and wife, of Will- 
iamstown, lowa; they left here last 
week for Lampa and the Gulf Coast, 
ak ee to returning home, leaving 
ehind them a number of friends and 
well wishes, besides much valuable 
information pertaining to practical 
bee-culture. H. MITCHELL. 
New Smyrna, Fla., Feb. 18, 1883. 


Right and Clear. 
I desire to publicly thank Dr. South- 
wick for his manly utterances, on 
age 127, of the BEE JOURNAL for 
arch 7. The contrast between the 
Doctor’s clear vision and that of the 


| near-sighted who cannot tell precisely 


about the property rights of others, is 
positively grand. J. M. SHucK. 
Des Moines, Iowa, March 8, 1883. 





Bees Wintering Well in Massachusetts, 
My bees are all on the summer 
stands, and wintering well. They had 
a fine flight on Feb. 17, the first since 
November. The glass ran up to 59° 
in the shade, and 79° in the sunshine. 
I am testing a new feeder ; it is placed 
under the cushion. The bees can 
take the food from it without leaving 
the cluster, and the feeder can be re- 
filled without disturbing it or the bees, 
I find it an actual necessity, as many 
of my colonies are short of stores. 
HENRY ALLEY. 
Wenham, Mass., Feb. 24, 1883. 





Bees All Right in Iowa. 


The winter is beginning to disap- 
pear ; the snow is gradually going off, 
still now and then we have a cold 
morning. It was 4° below zero on 
March 7; but it is warmer to-day. 
Several days, lately, the bees that 
were on the summer stands, flew out ; 
many that were unprotected are dead. 
Those in good cellars are all right yet. 

J. W. SANDERS. 

Le Grand, Iowa, March 8, 1883. 





Large Yields of Honey and Increase. 


When I see reports of large yields 
of honey and great increase of bees, I 
always know what I think of it. In 
his book of ‘The Hive and Honey 
Bee,” Mr. Langstroth says that a 
large increase of bees and a large 
yield of honey cannot be had at the 
same time—and I am satisfied that he 
is right. Wm, RoBERts. 

Vaughansville, O. 
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Bees in Splendid Condition. 

Our first step, after purchasing 40 
colonies of bees, in box hives, was to 
send for the ever-welcome and indis- 
pensable BEE JOURNAL. Our apiary 
is on an elevation, known as East 
Hill, descending to the west, 4 ofa 
mile from the beautiful city of Elmira. 
From our apiary every part of the 
city can be seen. Near by is the 
Chemung river (local name) ; on either 
hand, as far as the eye can penetrate, 
lies the valley of Chemung, teemin 
with a busy population, but without a 
bee-keeper for miles around. We 
have (for the want of a better place) 
wintered our bees in a plastered 
room. I succeeded in keeping them 
very quiet until the latter part of 


February, when I was compelled to) 
move them totheir summer stands. | 


They are in splendid condition, and I 
hope to be able to give a good report 
in due time. No expense or labor 
will be spared to accomplish our pur- 
pose, which is to have as fine an 
apiary as can be found in New York. 
We shall use the two-story Langs- 
troth hive. Which is the best time to 
transfer to the new hives? I have 
transferred early and late, but did not 
register the results. 
COLEGROVE & BEACH. 

Elmira, N. Y., Feb. 25, 1883. 

[The best time is during fruit 
bloom; for there is less honey in the 
hives, and fewer bees. They will 
more readily fix up the combs when 
when they have some honey to 
gather.—ED.] 


Bees Saved a House. 
My bees were on the roof of my 


house, at Shawneetown, Ill., during | 
They endured the| 


the great flood. 
waves and high winds, and are all 
right. Had it not been for the 140 
colonies on the house, it would have 
floated off, as many other houses of 
similar size, in the neighborhood, are 
gone. R. CADLE. 

Mt. Vernon, Ill., March 1, 1883. 


Cellar Wintering Suits Me Best. 
We are having an unusual cold 
winter here. It commenced snowing 


sometime in December; the ground | 


bas been covered ever since, and now, 
at present writing. is,1 think, about 
18 inches deep, if it was not drifted. 
I think it will be just as bad on bees 
that are out of doors as it was two 
years ago, and I expect to hear of as 
many dying as then. Some of my 
neighbors, that have a few colonies, 
tell me they are nearly all dead. I 
only have 1] on the summer stands ; 9 
in chaff hives, and 2 in Simplicity 
hives, without any protection. They 
are both alive, so far, but one of them 


has been in the upper story on five | 
| have been covered ever since, and the 


combs, and are about one-half dead. 
I have brought them into the house, 
that is, the top story with the bees; 
the lower story has 10 frames filled 


with sealed honey and ice; this will | 
| through 


learn me not to leave any more bees 
in the top story for wintering. One 
of the colonies in chaff hives, is dead, 


entery. I bave 42in the cellar that 
. pear to be getting along finely, and 
that cellar wintering suits me best. 
My cellar is very dry,andI have a 
stove pipe attached to the outside 
door, and have ventilation inside also. 
One of my neighbors found a bee 
tree, and 1 happened along just they 
had taken the honey; about one-half 
the bees were clustered in the side of 
| the tree, where they had taken the 
| honey from. I looked at them a while, 
|and said to the parties, it looked like 
ashame to let them freeze, as the 
thermometer was, at that time, below 
zero. I walked on home, studying 
about the matter, and when I got 
there I told my wife about them, and 
she asked me if I could not save 
them ? I told her I would try, and so 
I picked up a market basketand some 
flannel cloths, and a garden trowel to 





and brought them home, warmed a 
couple of frames of honey and put 
them in a hive; kept them by the 
stove all night, and next morning put 
them in the cellar; they are doing 
finely, and I calculate to make a good 
colony of bees out of them. 
MILO SMITH. 
Greenwood, Iowa, March 1, 1883. 


Bees in the Cellar All Right. 

I commenced the season, June 1, 
1882 (which was the poorest for some 
years), with 20 colonies, in poor condi- 





|creased to 50; extracted, July 1, 250 
|lbs.; fed back about one-third, to late 
| swarms; the balance is my surplus 
|yield. I put 50 colonies in the cellar 
|}under the house; it isa dry one, 65 
| feet above high water mark. I man- 
age somewhat on the plan of Mr. Ira 
Barber ; I threw in and saturated my 
cellar with 6 or 8 pails of water, before 
putting in the bees; it has no venti- 
lation, excepta door to the kitchen, 
to be opened when needed. To-day, L 
cleaned off the front of the hives, and 
swept the cellar bottom clean, not 
getting 1 pint of bees. Iused a lamp, 
and, during the operation, not a bee 
flew out. A light roar only was heard, 
but all answered to ‘roll call.” I 
never knew bees so quiet after three 
months’ confinement. J. B. IDE. 
Climax, Mich., Feb. 20, 1883. 


Bees Down in Maine. 

Weare having a hard winter for 
bees down in Maine. 
has been cold ever since Dec. 1, and 
it looks now as though we might have 
another grand disaster, like the sea- 
son of 1880-81. 
in single hives, and part in chaff 
hives; the chaff hives anda part of 
the single hives were covered, so as to 
stop the entrance up, by the first 
suow that came in November, and 


bees have had no flight since the first 


|of November. The other hives are in 
| asunny place, and, in the middle of the 


day, bees have flown a good deal 
the winter. They have 


|dwindled badly, and show signs of 
| dysentery. 


In three of them, the bees 


ave about come to the conclusion | 


scoop them PA with, and went back | 
e 


| tion, owing to the cold spring; in-| 


The weather | 


Part of our bees are) 


the bottom boards. Those in the 
hives under the snow, that have not 
flown the entire winter, are lookin 

all right, and have not consumed hal 

as much honey as those that have 
been flying. Such a winter as this 
makes me yearn for a cellar to winter 
my beesin. Will some one, having 
wintered bees in a cellar with success 
giveus a rousing article on how to 
ventilate a damp cellar. My cellar js 
|not what might be called a wet one: 
there is a spring in one corner, so 
there is water in the cellar at all times 
and still the bottom of the cellar is 
not wet. Is there any way to venti- 
late such a cellar, so that it would be 
a proper place to put bees, and, if so 
how? Will some one give plain, sim- 

t 


ple instructions how to do it. 
; J. B. Mason, 
Mechanic Falls,Maine, Feb. 25, 1883, 


Lost One Colony. 

I have lost one colony, so far, this 
winter, the cause of which we cannot 
account for. They had about 20 lbs, 
of honey left. Our bees are all in im- 
proved Quinby, chaff-hives, same as 
they were in 1880-81. Then we did not 
lose a colony. The others are all 
right. I do not expect to lose any 
more. I should be glad to see more 
letters from lady correspondents. I 
have just read Mrs. C. J. Allison’s ex- 
perience, on page 110. Let us hear 
from more lady bee-keepers. 

S. 8. BRISTOL. 

Galesburg, Mich., Feb. 26, 1883. 





No Profit Without the Bee Journal. 


| Ihave read the BEE JOURNAL for 
| over 18 months, and cannot do with- 
out it. I have kept bees for 40 years, 
| but [ obtained no profit until fom: 
;menced to read the JOURNAL, and 
| there saw that box hives were not the 
| kind of hives to use. I commenced, 
last spring, with 22 colonies in boxes, 
}and all kinds of hives, except the 
|Langstroth. I got 24 Langstroth 
hives and filled them, mostly by nat- 
ural swarming. I have now 44 in the 
| cellar ; they seem to be all right, yet 
| have not had a flight since Nov. 16. 
/I got 100 ibs. of surplus comb honey 
| this year. I havea farm of 560 acres, 
| and keep about 150 head of cattle, but 
| I am 59 years old, and expect to make 
| bee-keeping a part of my business. I 
| shall sow nearly 4% bushel of sweet 
clover seed this spring. 
. E. 8S. HOVEY. 
Swanton, Iowa, Feb. 28, 1883. 
Remedy for Bee Stings. 
| Bees did not have a good fly from 
|the time winter set in (which was 
about Nov. 15) till Feb. 16. Mineareall 
‘in good condition except one, ina 
| single-walled hive, which is very un- 
easy, and has the dysentery slightly; 
| the rest are in Simplicity chaff hives, 
| with inch holes in gables of covers. 
| The single-walled hive had only a hole 
| at one end of the cover, and conse- 
quently the chaff packing above the 
| cluster was very damp, so much 90 
| that I changed the packing and raised 
| the cover by putting nails under each 


and another one or two have the dys- ' have left the combs and are occupying ' corner. This shows the necessity of 
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sufficient ventilation above the pack- 
ing to let off any excess of moisture. 
1% or 2 inch holes would be better 
than 1 inch ; the latter not being suf- 
ficient, in my chaff hives, to keep the 
chaff as dry as LT would wish. Here is 
another remedy for bee stings, taken 
from ‘* Peterson’s ” for March : Honey- 
guckle—Lonicera Japonica and L. 
Caprifolium. Ornaments of our gar- 
dens, lawnsand piazzas. A syrup pre- 
ared from the sweet-scented flowers 
as been used with benefit in some 
cases of asthma. The expressed juice 
of the leaves is used to relieve the 
ain and inflammation of bee stings. 
Who has ever tried it ? 
JOHN S. SNEARLY. 
Williamsville, N. Y., Feb. 25, 1883. 


Drones Now in the Hive. 

My bees were shut up from about 
Nov. 1 until Feb. 16; they flew on that 
day. I have been sick and confined 
to the house since Jan. 4; on Feb. 16, 
it was very warm and pleasant; in 
the afternoon, about 3 o’clock, I went 
out to look after my bees. Upon 
looking at one colony, having a black 
queen, mated with an Italian drone, 
that did well last summer, I noticed a 
drone leave the hive. To satisfy my- 
self that I was not mistaken, I sat 
down to watch for his return. In 
about 5 minutes 4 drones entered the 
hive. I have had some experience 
with bees, and have read a good deal, 
but never noticed any account of 
drones this time of year. I have 22 
colonies ; they looked all right on Feb. 
16, there were no signs of dysentery ; 
they looked slim, and were active. 

H. M. GROVE. 

Titusville, Pa., Feb. 28, 1883. 


[Drones are sometimes tolerated in 
the hives all winter, if the colony is 
queenless; which yours’ probably 
is —ED.] 


Preventing Increase. 

In reply to J. B. Hall, I will state 
that I have practiced the method of 
disposing of natural swarms, as given 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, on page 474, of 
the BEE JOURNAL for July, for sev- 
eral years, and found it a perfect suc- 
cess, before writing it for Gleanings, 
4 years ago, when Mr. Root said it 
might do, but was sure they would 
swarm and swarm over again. How 
did he know when he had never tried 
it? Does Prof. Cook claim the idea 
as originating with himself ? 

Carson City, Mich. Hiram Roop. 


An Enthusiastic Beginner. 


Last spring I commenced with 2 
colonies, and made them into 10, but 
got no honey, the season being poor. 
Ihave taken great interest in this (to 
me) new business. Have read enough, 
the last 12 months, to set up a dozen 
bee-keepers, and remember about 
half enough for one. I lately read 
the last year’s volume of the Weekly, 
the loan of which I got from a friend, 
and was pong pleased with the 
letters of Messrs. Heddon, Doolittle 
and Hutchinson. Mr. D.’s plan of 
collecting the valuable, as mentioned 





in the issue for Feb. 14, is good. I 
have my bees in a bedroom, and 
think they are all right, so far. They 
have been very quiet, still quite a 
number comes out to die. I am long- 
ing to see the industrious little crea- 
tures at work again. I hope that the 
coming season will be good, and that 
we will get some honey. A great 
depth of snow has been covering this 
part of the country, but a thaw on 
the 16th and 17th turned, perhaps, a 
third of it into water, which sunk into 
the ground, there being little or no 
frost below. F. MALCOLM. 
Innerkip, Ont., Feb. 20, 1883. 


on the level; we had to shovel snow 
from the roofs of our buildings, to 
keep them from being crushed, by 
the weight. I have lost 1 colony of 
bees with dysentery, and I am fearful 
for the rest, if we do not have a day 
soon that they can have a good flight. 
They have been housed for 114 days. 
The BEE JOURNAL is always wel- 
come, and I read it through before I 
leave it. I think we will have a good 
season for honey, in this part, for the 
ground is well protected, and no frost 
init. We hope for the best. I shall 
be glad when [I can hear the hum of 
my pets,and see them bringing in 
poilen for their perpetuation. 
EDWIN Bump. 


The Bees in Cellar All Right. Marshfield, Wis., Feb. 21, 1883. 


I have just finished carrying out the 
bees to-day. All colonies are alive, | 
and in good order. I put them in the | Bees Flying To-Day. 
cellar on Dec. 7. I have 34 colonies.; The mercury is 50° above zero, and 
I started, last spring, with 11, all in| the bees are now flying a little, for 
Langstroth hives. I feel quite pro-| the first time since Nov. 11. My bees 
voked, after reading in the BEE Jour- | have wintered well, so far ; they have 
NAL about the dimensions of the | been under a snow drift, all winter, 
Langstroth hive to find,on measur-| with the snow kept away in front, so 
ing my hives, that they are too small; that they could get fresh air. I think 
the frames are only 16x8 inches, and | we have a pretty even temperature up 
the brood chamber contains only 1,800 | here for wintering bees on the sum- 
cubic inches, in the clear. | mer stands. The coldest it has been 
JOHN J. STENGER. | is 10° below zero twice, and it runu 
Fort Madison, Iowa, Feb. 23, 1883. | to 27° above zero before noon bot 
| days, and it has not been higher than 


i 45° above. Mostof the time it was 
Bees Easy and Quiet in the Cellar. feces G8 to 40° above Gite. 


; commenced, last spring, = * |: G. L. Pray. 
colonies; some were very weak. | p : 
had to feed most of them, up to June | Petoskey, Mich., March 1, 1883. 
1, to save them from starvation. I| wy 
got 3,200 lbs. of honey (2,000 lbs. of | Bees Wintering Well. 
comb, and 1,200 Ibs. of extracted); in- I put the bees in the cellar Nov. 29; 
creased to 41 colonies, which are in| temperature about 35°; took them 
the cellar and seem to be wintering | out fora flight Feb. 14, all wintering 
nicely ; they are quiet. They became | well, except one, which had the dysen- 
somewhat restless about two weeks | tery very badly. I removed all their 
ago, when it was raining, and _ the/ combs and gave them clean ones, and 
snow melting off. I put a ball of|fed sugar, saturated with honey. 
snow in front of each hive, in the| They are doing well now. _ Bees con- 
portico, and as it melted they got/| sumed very little honey; I used no 
water from it and became quiet, and| chaff cushions or quilts; I raised 
have been so ever since. he ther- | hives about 4% an inch off the bottom 
mometer stands at 65° _ 5 board, putting sticks under the cor- 
Mrs. A. B. WINDER. | ners, and kept the cellar perfectly 
Grand View, Iowa, March 1, 1888. | dark. R. GRINSELL. 
Baden, Mo., Feb. 26, 1883. 





Too Much Pollen. 


Ten of my colonies are all right, so 
far; 5 have died (1 starved, the other 
4 had the ooo non they were the 
strongest colonies I had. Those fed 
with granulated sugar are all right. 
One of the colonies that died had the 
hive full of bees on one side ; it had a 
comb with pollen, and all the bees on 
that side had the dysentery; and an 
awful mess there was. The bees on 


Cellars Best for Wintering Bees. 

On Dec. 6,7, 1882, 1 re 130 colo- 
nies in the cellar. I had to pile them 
8 nigh, in order to get them eallin. I 
put 100 on summer stands on Feb. 28, 
1883; the other 30 on March 1; all are 
in fine condition, except one, which 
had the dysentery some, and had lost 
about half the bees. If sugar syrup 
and chaff can beat that, let us hear 
the other side of the hive, without! from them. I still vote in favor of 
pollen, were as dry as they are at mid-/| the cellar to winter in, if intelligently 
summer. Next fall I shall feed them | done. J. E. HUNTER. 
all with granulated sugar syrup,and| Wyoming, Iowa, March 3, 1883. 
take out all the pollen. oe 

Racine, Wis. HuGH WILLIAMS. | prospects are Good. 


. The thermometer registered 65° at 
A Cold, Cold Winter. ‘sunrise to-day. The bees have been 

We have had some very cold) flying lively, after a confinement of 
weather, Dec. 7, it was 26° below)! 100 days. They began to show signs 
zero; Jan. 21, 40° below ; 22, 36°; 23, | of dysentery, but all answered to roll 
34°; and Feb. 5,29°. We have had | call, but one, which starved with 25 
two days in this month that it apiae of honey in the hive, because I 
thawed, and the mercury reached 43° | neglected to give them more bees in 
above zero. We have 3 feet of snow / the fall. My bees consumed but little 
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honey, and the combs are bright and 
dry. They were wintered on the 
summer stands, as I think all bees 
should. More bees are lost by moving 
back and forth than in any other way. 
By shading the entrances, the bees 
will not fly except whenit is warm 
enough for them toreturn. Prospects 
are good for white clover. I shall 
sow 25 acres of alsike and sweet 
clover, in wheat, in a few days. 

JOHN A. WILLIAMSON, 

Lodge, Ill., Feb. 16, 1883. 


Packing Bees in Sawdust. 


Last autumn I packed 9colonies, on 
Mr. James Heddon’s plan, and one 
two-frame nucleus on Mr. D. A. 
Jones’ plan. On Feb. 16, they hada 
good cleansing flight; they are all 
strong, so far, with but few dead bees. 
Even the two-frame nucleus is 
strong eee - Last autumn I put 
two frames, full of honey, one on each 
side of them, and two division boards 
on each side. They are in a small 
space in the hive. IL think that pack- 
ing in sawdust is the best plan to 
winter bees, for this was a very hard 
winter. I think that my bees will 
winter through all right. I made a 
bridge of Langstroth’s portico, for 
winter passage for the bees. Will it 
do to leave them packed until May 1 ? 

Wo. RoBerts. 

Vaughansville, O., Feb. 17, 1883. 


[Yes, sir; keep them packed until 
just before they need surplus boxes. 
If thin cloth is over them, exchange 
this for a solid board cover, or some 
cloth they cannot gnaw.—J.HEDDON. | 


Large Yields—A Correction. 

In giving the additional number of 
pounds for the 192% sections at the 
rate of 14 lbs. for every 20 sections 


(see page 107), 143% lbs. should be 
14% lbs. (Perhaps 14% would be 
nearer right, making the aggregate 
39944 lbs. A mistake of the printer.) | 
Another slight mistake occurred in | 
the first column: ‘On” instead of | 
in each cover. The covers are 7 | 
inches high, and we use the inside of | 
the 4 sides of the rims for recording | 
slates. We were pleased to see Mr. | 
Caldwell’s remarks on the same sub- | 
eee 5 he presents it in still a different | 
ight, and we desire to add a thought | 
or two Mr. F. overlooked. From the | 
years reports of our most successful | 
ee-keepers, Mr. F. willsee that these | 
large yields are very rare cases. Be- | 
sides, the closest attention of the| 
apiarian, the co-operation of the most | 
favorable circumstances is necessary | 
to produce such results. Among the! 





would gladly give $500, or twice that 
amount, to any one who could teach 
us how to always produce such yields, 
but we know that it is an impossi- 
bility, and will be as long as we can- 
not control nature. 

Naples, N. Y. GREINER BROs. 


When they Bloom. 


Is white clover profitable as a 
honey plant, the same season, when 
sown in the spring? Will figwort or 
motherwort bloom the first season, 
when planted in spring? How long 
does it take to bring Rocky Mountain 
bee plant to a producing state ? 

Northboro, lowa. O. E. Moore. 


[If sownearly in the spring white 
clover and motherwort yield honey in 
the following June, and cleome (Rocky 
Mountain bee plant) and figwort in 
the July following.—ED. | 


Feeding in Spring. 

Let me say to those who want a big 
yield of honey next season, to try 
teeding, as soon as bees can fly; if 
they have too much honey, take some 
from them and feed sugar syrup. I 
have tried it, and know the bees 
will pay back the cost with compound 
interest. Bees are wintering tolerably 
well. I have lost1l out of 44. I ex- 

ected to lose 3, and perhaps more. 

hey had a good flight, and they 
needed it, on Jan. 27 and 28, and Feb. 
7, 8, and 19; they have plenty of 
honey. I think they have consumed 
15 to 20 lbs. already. I have 1 colony 
wintering with the hive raised 2 inches 
around, with coffee sacks on the 
frames, and they are coming through 
allright. I have 40 colonies in a dug- 
out, on a side hill, facing south, and 
banked up on the north and ends, 
with dirt, even with the top, and cov- 
ered over with hay and boards. This 
winter I am trying cellar and out-door 
wintering. I think the latter will 
come out best, since the bees have 
had a good flight. Wm. MALONE. 

Oakley, Iowa, Feb. 23, 1883. 


Light in Bee Repositories. 

In conversation with an acquaint- 
ance of mine, a carpenter, who had 
made bee hives and boxes for his 
neighbors, he said he was ready to 
disagree with any bee-keeper that it 
is necessary to exclude light from cel- 
lars or bee houses wherein bees are 
kept in winter. He claims that it is 
natural for bees to be surrounded with 
light, as they are when in trees and 
hive yen standing out of doors. 
He does not believe it necessary to 


many bee-keepers of the country, | make cellars and bee houses dark, so 
there is — now and then one, who far as the light is concerned. If the 
obtains such a large yield, enabling | darkness that is within the bee hive, 
him to give one of those so-called | is all that is necessary for the good of | 
‘** exaggerated reports,” and this may | the bees, why not put windows in our 
be the only one in his life-time. Since | bee houses, clamps and cellars, and | 
1875 we have kept from 100 to 200 col- | make them as light as our houses? | 
onies, yearly, and this is the only|It might seem that I have read | 
time that we ever had such a yield or | enough to have that question settled, | 
anything near like it; we had several | but I do not remember seeing or hear- | 
colonies that season, which overrun | ing it explained why the light is ob-| 
300 Ibs. considerably ; but even that is | jectionable to the inside of the bee 
such an exception that we hardly ex-| house. Pretty much all the reason I 
pect to see it ever repeated. We’ can call to mind, is the fact that those | 





places are built without windows, and 
made as dark as possible. Of course 
light attracts bees out, butis it nof 
the temperature of the room which 
keeps them in the hives? On consult- 
ing Cook and Quinby, I see they both 
say a cellar or house must be made 
perfectly dark, but do not explain the 
meee wo reasons why. If “a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing,” then 
it is best for us, inexperienced ones, 
not to form too positive opinions. Such 
may be the case with my friend. 
Ludlow, Vt. A. P. FLETCHER. 


[Mr. Heddon promises us an article 
on the above subject, which will an- 
swer the questions asked.—Ep. } 


Wood Separators. 


-Why not make them come the 
whole width of the section box? 
Then, if it cannot be done in making 
the separator, we can take our pocket 
knives and, with straight edge, trim 
out a notch in a few minutes, and the 
whole —_—— of bee glue is solved, 
especially if you use tight-fitting cases 
and clamps. C. H. DEANE. 

Mortonsville, Ky. 


Hives Full of Honey. 


I started in, last fall, with 44 colo- 
nies ; lost three; the rest are mostly 
very strong; wintered on the summer 
stands, by turning a box over the 
hive; nearly every frame is full of 
honey. Should I extract to give them 
a chance to breed up? =I want to in- 
crease early. They commenced to 
carry in honey and pollen yesterday, 
March 4. I findmy hive is too short: 
1534x114gx10 inches, side measure. 
Should lchange ? W.H. PEARSON. 

Jarbalo, Kans., March 5, 1883. 


[If the frames are full of honey, use 
the extractor to give the queen room. 
As you have started in so liberally, it 
will not pay to change frames.—ED.] 





Transferring Bees. 

By his, Mr. Heddon’s new process, 
| filling the hive with frames of foun- 
| dation, he tells us that he takes the 
|drum box, approaches the box or 
| queen to be transferred, and proceeds 

in the ordinary way to smoke, turn 
| the hive ** topsy turvy ” and draw the 
| bees up. Would it not answer every 
| purpose to place the old gum or box 
|on top of the frame hive and proceed 
to smoke and draw the bees down on 
the foundation frames? If the down- 
ward process will answer as well as 
the upward expulsion, a_ board, to 
cover the frame hive, could be pro- 
vided, with a hole 7 or 8 inches 10 
diameter, or larger, cut in it; place 
the box hive on it, and everything 
would be very convenient for business. 
Highlands,N.C. E. E. EwIne. 


[The downward expulsion process, 
is not as good, efficient and speedy as 
the drum box and upward driving 
plan, I laid down in ‘‘ Modern Trans- 
ferring.”” Bees hive upwards much 
more readily than downwards.— 
JAMES HEDDON.| 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Temperature to Make a Cold Winter. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


On page 111, Mr. Wismer wishes 
me to say ‘“‘ what the thermometer 
will record for a mild winter, and 
what for a cold one.”” Two years ago 
the lowest point touched was 22° be- 
low zero, and during nearly five 
months the highest point was only 
449 above,. which was not warm 
enough for bees to fly. The average 
temperature was not far from 18° 
above zero; such is whatI term a 
cold winter. Last winter (one year 
ago) the lowest point was 26° below 
zero, While, every few weeks, the 
mercury stood at from 48° to 60° above, 
which gave the bees a chance to fly. 
The average temperature of last win- 
ter was not far from 28° above zero. 
Although 26° below zero was the cold- 
est of anything we had experienced 
during the past 13 years, still the 
winter, on a whole, was what I term a 
mild one. Occasionally, one or two 
extremely cold days do not materially 
injure bees, when it soon warms up, 
so that they can have a flight and 
take fresh honey inside the cluster, 
but five months of steady cold, as low 
as 18° above zero, is almost sure to 
work death and ruin for them. 


Whilst the 26° below zero, a year 
ago, did not materially injure the 
bees, it was of great disadvantage to 
the apiarist, as it killed the fruit buds, 
toalarge extent,and the continued 
freezing and thawing destroyed the 
clover. I have often noticed, here in 
New York, that our best yields of 
em follow a cold winter, during 
which more or less of our bees perish, 
which, in fact, compensates for the 
loss of bees. During the present 
winter the mercury was down to 15° 
below zero on the morning of Jan. 10, 
and has been from 6° to 12° below 
several times since then. The ther- 
mometer showed 11° below on Feb. 
23, at 8 p. m. 

_My bees have had no flight since 
Nov. 11,and many of them are be- 
ginning to badly feel the need of a 
cleansing flight ; others are apparently 
In as good condition as they were 
when packed for winter. 

The point I desire light on, above 
all others at the present time, is: 
How can I secure to all, the condition 
enjoyed by the few? All were equal, 
as far as I could tell last fall, and all 
were packed alike. Those having 
bottom ventilation, with none at the 
top, are in the best condition, so far. 
I believe there is a difference in bees 
about wintering ; for the bees from a 
queen, received from Texas last June, 
were the first to spot their combs; 
and at this time scarcely a handful of 
them remains, and ‘they are in a 
deplorable condition. 

iam studying, and experimenting 
with a view of getting some light on 


this inequality of different colonies 
regarding wintering, hoping that I 
may gain some knowledge of the 
matter before my bees have to pass 
through another cold winter. 
Borodino, N. Y., March 1, 1883. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Pure and Dollar Queens. 
JACOB SPENCE. 


Intensely interesting have been the 
discussions carried on in the BEE 
JOURNAL on the many questions as to 
the various methods of apiary man- 
agement. 
the conflicting ideas entertained b 
even the wise and experienced breed- 
ers, on the virtues and comparative 
merits of the several bee races and 
crosses, with a view to producing the 
ws =_— bee.” 

The object of present reference to 
these various presentations of opinion 
is particularly to call attention to a 
point or two which others, no doubt, 
as well as myself, may have noticed, 
which these authorities appear to have 
overlooked or do not seem to have 
taken sufficiently into consideration. 


First, Definitely to set forth what is 
to be squarely understood by the term 
“pure?” In fact, to some who have 
also paid attention to the subject, this 
idea of a ‘pure strain” seems not a 
very ‘‘ pure and simple” idea—how 
far back pure? and then—where is 
the purity start to be discovered ? 
The further back genealogy is traced, 
assuredly, the more mixed it looks. 
Every queen, as well as every (human 
or bee) subject, is reported as having 
two grandmothers, and, similar count, 
grandsires, and then every remove 
back, once more doubles the number, 
say, 4 great-grandmothers and 8 great- 
great, etc.,—so that by the time we 
reach six generations (which some re- 
port as accomplished in one season) it 
is plain that we repeat great only four 
times we have, by correct geometrical 
progression, 64 female, and, no doubt, 
as many more male progenitors, of our 
last queen only a few months since! 
| (and another generation back 128,etc.,) 
| now, pure—from which? 
| Ieconfess, also, to some serious ap- 
| prehension in the matter of breeding 
| certain peculiar good and valuable 

characteristics, and, at the same time, 
| that of the undesirable traits of the 
race, while retaining those desirable. 
This really looks like a rather up-hill 
| undertaking. 
| Most physiologists would be likely 
to, at least, hesitate about guarantee 
against the cropping out, too, of some 





lof the bad pranks of some of the 


|great grand-parents, in the coming 
| generations. 


Most emphatically, however, am I 


to breed in all practicable perfection. 
Taking advantage of “survival of 
the fittest,’ as well as all advanced 
appliances for controling the provis- 
ions for propagation. ‘‘ Natural” (and 
artificial) ‘*‘ selection,” utilizing and 
— what is called instinct, much, 

oubtless, may be turned by skill to 
valuable account, and very deserving 





Particularly notable are P 


in favor of shrewd, best-devised effort | 





of high commendation indeed are the 
assiduous efforts of our much es- 
teemed, progressive queen-breeders. 

Yet may one respectfully presume 
that some of these may not be entirely 
a taking in good part a respect- 
ful suggestion in the line that they do 
not try to have themselves and all 
others accept as true, in this particular 
line, that “all things are possible to 
him that believeth” in himself. 

_I rather fear that the (so-called) 
** fixed type ” will need fixing all the 
time. To me, pure stock, in this case, 
would mean very much akin to “ in- 
and-in” breeding, and, for one,I do 
not want such purity. A queen, from 

ercentage of good results, I would, 
indeed, like; hoping, too, that she 
may have exercised good taste in the 
selection of her royal mate. It may 
fairly be hoped that many of the goo 
qualities, so very desirable, are likely 
to be largely secured by exercise of 
good taste and mature bg gr of 
experienced apiarists, and, if by extra 
application, ability and skill, a strain 
can be produced so vastly improved as 
to be worth a fancy price, no one need 
be disposed to complain. However, 
accepting as true what is asserted by 
breeders of high reputation, ‘that 
dollar queens are reared, under proper 
conditions, from the most approved 
parentage,” then I feel like taking 
such, when. I need, thankful to the 
decent vender who CAN do, and honor- 

ably does all he promises; so am I 
disposed to vote dollar queens a boon 
to bee-keepers. 

Toronto, Canada. 


_——-_ + 


For the American Bee Journal 


Obtaining Queen-Cells for Nuclei. 


P. L. VIALLON. 
When the time comes, in spring, to 
start my queen-cells for queen-rearing, 
I pick out, in my queen-rearing apiary, 
the necessary number (according 
the number of nuclei) of the strongest 
colonies, and mark them from No. 1, 
up. On the first day that I wish to 
start cells, I take out all the unsealed 
brood from No. land give it to No.5, 
or distribute it among those in which 
it will do the most good. The queen 


'of this No. 1is either caged, for fur- 


ther use, or used where required. In 
5 days. when all the queen-cells are 
capped over, I take the frame of 
queen-cells out, and put it in a stron 
colony, to take care of the cells unti 
they are due for the nuclei, which I 
rendered queenless and broodless, and 
mark it No.1 A. I mark this differ- 
ently, as it will take care of the cells 
of 5others. I give No.1 the queen 
and all the brood of No. 5, which is 
the one I have to start cells on that 
(the 5th) day. On the second day I[ 
take all the brood of No. 2 and give it 
to No. 6, or distribute it, as 1 did with 
that of No.1, and,in 5 days, I give 
the queen-cells to No. 1 A, to take 
care of, and give this No. 2 the brood 
and queen of No.6, and so on, with 
No. 3, 4, 5, ete. 
Therefore, we see, that when we 
reach No. 5, on the fifth day after 
starting cells in No. 1, we give its 
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brood and queen to No. 1, from which 
we have just taken out the queen- 
cells. No. 2 received the brood and 
queen of No.6; No. 3 that of No. 7, 
and so on, as we proceed giving the 
brood of the one we start cells in to the 
one from which we take the cells. When 
I reach No. 11 I render another colony 
queenless and broodless, to take care 
of cells, until they are due, that is for 
10 days,as No. 1 did,which I mark No. 
2A. I give No.1 A the queen and the 
brood of No.2 A. | this method my 
colonies building cells are queenless 
only 5 days, and as they receive the 
brood of another, they are kept in 
good condition. Of all the colonies I 
used, this season (1882), for queen- 
cells, I have extracted an average of 
75 lbs. of honey, and besides, got all 
the brood needed for keeping up my 4 
and 5 frame nuclei, and they are, at 
this date, as strong as any colony in 
the yard. 

This is a system of rotation, which 
may appear complicated, but when 
practised, takes less time and is more 
satisfactory than the system previ- 
ously adopted. 

So as to make it easy, I keep a record 
in a book, as follows : 
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Instead of marking the month as in 
above, I use only cyphers; for in- 
stance, I put it in my book 4-1 for 
April Ist, ete. 

or my cellsI use strips of brood 
about 3 cells wide,and hang them cell 
down, under top bar of frame, and, 
under another bar, nearly in center of 
frame. I[ use but two strips of brood 
and only 1 frame to each colony. I use 
wires bent in this shape: 


to hold my strips to the bars, so thata 
branch of it rests on top of bar and the 
other penetrates just under septum of 
strips of comb. I always use brood 
one or two days old for my cells, never 
eggs, for reasons thatall practical bee- 
keepers know. 

The above is given for 1 colony a 
day, but the same method is followed 
for more. I use 2a day to supply 250 
nuclei with cells. 


The above is about the substance of 
an essay read at the National Conven- 
tion, Cincinnati, which mysteriously 
disappeared after it was read. 

Bayou Goula, La. 





-_—~_ + — 


For the American Bee Journal. 


How Shall We Report? 
JAMES HEDDON. 


This subject is interesting and im- 
portant, and moves directly upon the 
interests of honey-producers. I wish 
to touch it, ina little different man- 
ner, from that upon which it has yet 
been treated. I wish to consider ita 
little more inthe abstract. Nearly all 
have assiduously labored to point out 
to us the rights and wrongs of count- 
ing extracted for comb honey, or say- 
ing “honey” without telling which 
kind, or ——— up wood and glass, 
or piling 5 colonies into 1, or 1 into 5, 
all of which admonitions are in place 
and to the point. That is right, when 
we speak, let us speak the exact truth, 
not only in the letter, but in the 
spirit. Since we have come to the 
consideration of the truth in the 
spirit, does it not call to our mind an 
old and wise adage, that, ‘‘even the 
truth should not be told at all times.” 
I think Prof. Cook once fully appre- 
ciated the force of this adage. 

A few years ago, the Professor, in 
company with the Michigan State 
Treasurer, and plenty of good help 
and advice, I doubt not, secured an 
extraordinary large yield from 1 colony 
of bees. This being a ‘“ truth,” im- 
mediate report was the next step. 
This report was an effect of the cause, 
extraordinary yield. This effect, like 





all other effects, in its turn became a 
| cause, and like all other causes, pro- 


| duced its effects, which were as fol- 
lows: 


Various patent hive venders 
throughout the country incorporated 
this report verbatim into their be- 
nighted or humbug circulars, the 
effects of which were to deceive and 
rob avaricious and ignorant farmers 
who owned ‘“‘ skeps” of bees. 

Its effects, as published elsewhere, 
like that of other large reports, was to 
entice many who could not succeed at 
anything else, into the profitable busi- 
ness of honey-producing. 

We know how prone is human na- 
ture, especially those who are out of a 
job, and just those that we do not 
want, and who, for their own sake, 
ought not to attempt our business, to 
kindly *‘take”’ to ‘‘ big things,” read- 
ily donning the possibilities of genius, 
as the probabilities of their own sweet 
selves. 

Suppose one of our ablest producers 
was seeking a location in which to 
practice his favorite calling, how 
much notice would he take froma 
big report from one hive, once occur- 
ring in that locality ? Would he not 
ask, what has been the average yield 
from a whole apiary during a series of 
years? ‘‘Chaff does not catch old 
birds.”’ 

What can be the object in sending 
in these big reports, no matter whether 
false or true? If their authors have 
carefully obeyed the eleventh com- 











aguante ei 
mandment, viz.: “‘ Thou shalt not be 
found out?” the effect is the same 
all around. I can conceive an answer 
to my question. The enthusiastic be. 
ginner, when struck with the semi. 
occasional ~~ | shower, becomes 
unexpectedly and unaccountably pos. 
sessed of a large surplus yield from 
his most favorably situated colony 
(why most favorably situated, he does 
not know), and his young enthusiasm 
fills him too full for containance, and 
out comes the report. As we have 
some bee-keepers, whose eminence 
sprang from reports of large surplus, 
is another cause for sending in the 
report, and these desires thoroughly 
test the integrity of the reporter, 
which, if found wanting in the least, 
has a tendency to stretch the already 
large yield to enormous proportions, 
weighing up wood, glass, tin points, 
etc., and, possibly, direct crookedness 
gets into the figuring. 

It isa great error to immortalizea 
pt a for a few large reports, 
especially from a few colonies. Con- 
tinued authoritative reports of this 
kind are quite another thing, espec- 
ially if made out by second parties. 
Such catering is not only unwise in 
the caterers, but tempting to honor- 
able aspirations. 

I do not honor the natural philoso- 
pher who attempts to astonish me 
with his new theories of gravitation, 
based upon his assertions that he threw 
up a brick and it is still going up, but 
I honor the Kepler who proves his 
theories to my reason, by his discov- 
ered philosophy ; or the Spencer, who 
proves his social philosophy by the 
genius of his = brain, who never 
asks you to take his word for any 
thing, but proves his theories by re- 
calling your attention in a philosophi- 
cal manner to what you already know. 

Let us give in the reports of our 
successes and failures,in the aggregate 
or extreme, only when we have the 
self-consciousness that the effects of 
our reports will do justice to all. 

Dowagiac, Mich., March 3, 1883. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Keystone Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


The bee-keepers of this portion of 
Pennsylvania are still at work. On 
the 23d day of November last, pur- 
suant to a cali,a few bee-keepers re- 
siding in the counties surrounding 
Lackawanna, met at the city of 
Seranton, and organized the “ Key- 
stone Bee-Keepers’ Association,” 
adopted a constitution and_ by-laws, 
and elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year, viz.: President, J. 
W. Fisher, Drinkers ; Vice-President, 
W. H. Hull, Olyphant; Secretary, 
Geo. C. Green, Factoryville; Treas- 
urer, Justice Akerley, Justice; and 
Assistant Secretary, Geo. H. Colvin, 
Dalton. 

After transacting the necessary 
business, and selecting questions for 
consideration at the next meeting, the 
A&sociation adjourned to meet at the 
same place Jan. 11, 1883. ; 

At this meeting several questions of 
importance to bee-keepers were dis- 
cussed, and other questions selected 
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forconsideration. Several new mem- 
pers were admitted ; the present num- 
ber being 26. The admission fee is 
50c; ladies free. Thie next annual 
meeting will be held in Scranton, on 
Tuesday, May 8, 1883. The questions 
selected for consideration, were: 
“The Production and Care of Surplus 
Honey; “* The Best Method of Win- 
tering Bees,” and “ Rearing Queens.” 

Mr. Geo. Wright was selected to 
read an essay on “* Bee-Keeping.”’ 

G. C. GREEN, Sec. 
Factoryville, Pa., Feb. 20, 1883. 


> 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Bee Dysentery Not a New Disease. 


Ss. F. NEWMAN. 


Inthe BEE JOURNAL for Feb. 14 

age 95, Mr. Heddon says “‘ he would 
like to tell S. F. Newman = one of 
his apiaries has dysentery while the 
other three have not, all being pre- 
pared for winter in the same manner.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, there are many 
bee-keepers in Northern Ohio who 
will be under very many obligations 
to Mr. Heddon if he will give the de- 
sired information, especially if the 
cause is of such a nature as to be 
capable of being guarded against in 
the future, for dysentery is making 
sad havoc with many aplaries in this 
section. 

I neglected to say in my letter, 
which appeared on page 26 of the 
JOURNAL, that our 38 colonies, which 
have been the worst afflicted, and the 
most of which have gone where sick 
bees go, were the strongest, and to all 
appearance, in the best condition of 
any we had to withstand a hard win- 
ter. Most of them had young queens, 
and all had brood in from two to five 
combs as late as the last of October. 

lhad supposed that dysentery was 
comparatively a late disease, but I 
find, in reading one of Virgil’s poems, 
thathe had a knowledge of it, and 
prescribed remedies. [ send you the 
translation of part of the poem. Vir- 
gil says : 

“But since life has on bees, too, 

entailed our misfortunes, if their 
bodies shall languish with a sore dis- 
ease, which you may know by un- 
doubted signs; immediately the sick 
change color, a horrid leanness de- 
forms the countenance; then they 
carry the bodies of the dead out of 
their houses, and lead the mournful 
funeral processions, or clinging to- 
gether by their feet, hang about the 
entrance, or loiter all within their 
houses shut up, both listless through 
famine, and benumbed with cold. 
"ai Then a hoarse sound is heard, and 
in drawling hums they buzz, and at 
Umes the south wind murmurs 
through the woods, as the ruffled seas 
creak hoarsely with refluent waves— 
a rapid fire in the pent furnace roars. 
this case I would advise to burn 
gimmy odors, and to put honey in, 
through pipes of reed, kindly inviting 
and tempting the feeble to their 
known repast. 

“It will be of service to mix with it, 
the juice of pounded galls and dried 
T0ses, Or inspissated must, thickened 





over a strong fire, or raisins from the 
Prythian vine, Cecropian thyme and 
strong smelling centaury. here is 
also in meadows a flower te which the 
husbandman has given the name 
amellus, an herb easy to be found; 
for from one root it shoots a vast 
luxuriance of stalks, itself of golden 
hue, but on the leaves, which are 
- ee oe thickly around, the purple of 
the dark violet sheds a gloss. 

“The altars of the gods are often 
decked with plaited wreaths of this 
flower. Its taste is bitterish in the 
mouth. The shepherds gather it in 
new-shorn valleys, and near the wind- 
ing streams of Mella. Boil the roots 
thereof in fragrant wine, and present 
it as food for the bees in full baskets 
at their door.”’ 

Norwalk, O., Feb. 17, 1883. 


SN 
For the American Bee Journal 


How to Make Honey Vinegar. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


At the Michigan State Convention 
at Kalamazoo, Mr. Bingham had on 
exhibition an excellent sample of 
honey vinegar ; and, as he told us how 
many pounds of beeswax was ob- 
tained from a certain amount of 
washed cappings, it occurred to me 
that the vinegar was made from the 
honey that was washed from the cap- 
pings. Upon addressing a letter of 
en 4 to Mr. Bingham, he wrote me 
a long, kind and instructive letter 
upon the subject, which, with his per- 
mission, I now give to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL. Itis as follows: 

“ The ae should be put into 
a dripper and allowed to remain 
about 24 hours, then put into as much 
water as you may reasonably expect to 
sweeten a little sweeter than good 
new cider, with the —- that you 
expect to have. I fill an ordinary 
whisky-barrel with water, and the 
honey from the cappings, in extract- 
ing 1,000 pounds of honey, usually 
makes it sweet enough. The cap- 
pings are left in the water an hour or 
two, then skimmed out and put into a 
strainer to drip dry, which they will 
doin10 ori2 hours. The drippings 
are, of course, sayed and put into the 
barrel. 

“This slightly sweetened water 
soun begins to‘ work,’ and the scum 
may be taken off with a wire cloth, or 
other skimmer, as often as necessary, 
until nothing rises. This sweetened 
water passes through all the stages of 
fermentation, the same as cider, until 
it reaches the point called vinegar. 
One year, perhaps less, makes it such 
vinegar as you saw at Kalamazoo. 
We have used no other vinegar in our 
family for 20 years, except a year or 
two when we first came to Michigan, 
14 years ago, when I[ had no bees. 


making honey vinegar from good 
salable honey, but in keeping bees 
there is often waste honey that is of 
little value. I know of no manner of 
getting cappings ready for a 
into wax that is so convenient an 
profitable, and the vinegar is known 
to be pure. 





‘*T keep the barrel covered with a 
cotton cloth, and there is not much 
danger of getting the water too sweet. 
If very sweet, it takes longer to get 
it to vinegar ; but it is better when it 
does get there. T. F. BINGHAM.” 

A barrel of excellent: vinegar for 
every 1,000 pounds of honey extracted 
is certainly worth saving. I know of 
one bee-keeper who will save that 
barrel of vinegar, during the coming 
season. 

Rogersville, Mich. 


—_+ ~— + 








For the American Bee Journal 


N. E. 0. and N. W. Pa. Convention. 
D. VIDETO. 


Our ne to the North-Eastern Ohio 
and North- Western Pennsylvania Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention, held at Andover, 
O., on Feb. 14-15, was very agreeable, 
for many reasons. 

Programmes, covering the whole 
ground of bee science, were printed, 
and circulated a the audience, 
and, judging from the attention and 
interest manifested, those present had 
a desire to know more about bees. 
When a topic was announced by the 
President, there was no want of de- 
baters. Among the 60or 70 present 
(including some ladies), short and 
pithy speeches sprang up everywhere. 

With all the slashing the dollar- 
queen breeders took, and the adver- 
tisers of new-idea hives, new fixtures 
and half-pound sections without sepa- 
rators, and wide frames in the brood 
chamber for surplus, and the Given 

ress, to fasten foundation on wired 

rames, etc., etc., there was the utmost 
kindness and good feeling, and earnest 
desire to compare notes and learn 
more about the modern apiary. 

Pet theories and pet practices were 
alike criticized; and, while all enjoyed 
the feast, I am confident that many 
unlearned, and learned anew to profit 
by closer study and practice. 

The first day was rainy, but, on the 
second, the storm cloud passed over, 
and the members of the convention 
were invited to visit the very attrac- 
tive apiary of Mr. M. E. Mason,where, 
to the delight of all, a portion of his 
bees were making their first cleansing 
flight. Mr. M. has been using the 
Root chaff hive,in part, but says he 
will make no more, although he con- 
siders them tolerably good for winter- 
ing: the objections being that they 
are too cumbersome for summer ma- 
nipulation. The rest of the hives are 
the Simplicity, packed in chaff; the 
outer box is made of pine and painted, 
with tin roof and tight bottom. Chaff 
cushions are placed directly on the 
brood frames, also filling the spaces 
outside of the division boards. Exam- 
ination showed them to be in excellent 





‘condition and it was thought by many 
‘There is, probably, no profit in| 


that they could endure another 
month’s confinement. One very im- 

ortant feature in Mr. Mason’s pack- 
ing, is, that the hive sets into the box, 
with about four inches of chaff under 
the hive. The bee stand is about six 
or eight inches high, and so made as 
to give little or no moisture to the 
packing box. Mr. M. has over sixty 
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colonies, nearly all of which are pure 
Italians, reared from imported queens. 
He says the highest type of the Italian 
bee is not found in the imported or 
foreign bred, but that when American 
born and accustomed to our climate, 
they exhibit all the desirable qualiti- 
cations. It is but just to say that he 
has some splendid bees. This section 
of country seems admirably adapted 
to the bee industry. Andover is sit- 
uated 28 miles south of Ashtabula, on 
a branch of the Lake Shore Railroad. 
The country is moderately rolling, 
largely timbered with hickory, maple, 
ash and basswood; the soil is heavy 
and adapted to grazing, with a liberal 
scattering of white clover. 

Mr. M. contemplates moving about 
one-half of his bees, in the spring, six 
miles away, to a piece of timber, com- 
prising 600 acres, a large portion of 
which abounds in basswood. 

The time of our meeting sped hur- 
riedly by, and, before our programme 
was completed, the trains admonished 
us that we must kick the dust from 
our feet and depart, and, as Provi- 
dence would have it, I arrived home 
on the morning of the 16th, to witness 
my bees, as they had an all-day,cleans- 
ing flight. Examinations, one week 
previous, had shown my bees to be 
somewhat uneasy, with abdomens ex- 
tended and symptoms of dysentery 
about the entrances, with occasional 
spots on the combs. The warm day of 
the 16th was a God-send to my pets. 

North-East, Pa. 


———-$ <-> 
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Section Racks for Comb Honey. 


T. E. TURNER. 

This is a subject of much impor- 
tance, at the present time, to many 
bee-keepers, and especially to those 
who contemplate changing from broad 
frames to some other arrangement for 


I have used broad frames in upper 
stories, and at the sides of the brood 
chamber and section racks, in the 
Same apiary for some years, and I 
consider the racks about as far su- 
perior to broad frames as frame hives 
are to box hives. I have no interest 
in the manufacture or sale of any 
rack, for 1 purchase my apiarian sup- 
— ready-made, but the Hodgson 

ack, that was illustrated and de- 
scribed on page 96 of the BEE JOUR- 
NAL, for Feb. 14, has been used by the 
bee-keepers in this locality for four 
years, and possesses practical merit. 
As itis public property, any one can 
make it who desires to do so. This 
rack is regarded by those who have 
used it here, less objectionable than 
an upper-story super, with broad 
frames, but perhaps some of the 


sized frames, according to his ic- 
ular notions of the > ond chen 
required ; and as it has not been dem. 
onstrated that 4 frame of any partiep. 
lar size is any better than a frame of 
some other size, it will be very digj- 
cult to get men to discard the frame 
and hive they are using for one of a 
different size, thereby incurring ap 
outlay of time and money, for which 
they are to receive no adequate re- 
turn. Locality, the manner of win- 
tering bees, and the production of 
comb or extracted honey, will always. 
have an influence in determining the 
size and shape of the frame used. In 
the extreme Northern States, where 
bees are wintered on their summer 
stands, it is generally conceded that a 
deep frame is best; while a shallow 
frame, having the advantages for the 





greater lights in the bee world will! production of comb honey, is the one 
find objections to it, that we lesser | most likely to be adopted in the South, 
lights have not discovered. It does| where there is no danger froin cold in 
pont ty ae oy oe ee Oe — , “i —— lati- 
and the sections knocked out, with a | tudes, where bees are usually win- 
jar, as with some others, but by re-| tered on the summer stands, : frame 
moving the V-shaped beveled wedges|of medium depth is the one most 
and the sides, any or all of the sections | likely to be selected, as combining 
can be removed without jarring or more advantages than any other. 
danger of bape the —- A | I think it a good subject for discus- 
expense of making it is abou 1e| sion, in conventions, as it may brin 
ane as half-story - Rody with 7 broad | out facts, and help to suggest Soak 
a, ae as _— mgd fener ne . the a in = 
1e sections to be seen when on the| members of the convention reside; 
hive, without disturbing the bees, but | thereby assisting those who have as 
it can be made with less cost without | yet but few colonies, and those about 
Riess. Wace welds bund slautet wamttenstwone 
a ‘ 0% | decided, what frame to a ; 
shut off the bees from a part of the| Delhi, Ill. 7 
section space to concentrate the bees | cee os 
on partially filled sections, in case the | 
honey flow slackens up. It can be} 
used on top for chaff-packing, just as | 
well as any other, if desired, and has 
no cross pieces to interfere with pack- 
~s. ee : there se need = sep- 
arators. lave used separators on | ‘ . ' . 
broad frames, but none Po the rack, | In the summer of 1878, when pe 
sineit tdndaie suin: 4 ead |were working on mint, cotton and 
and the sections are about as straight | Sa fem Geena the bee killers were 
for packing in shipping cases in the | 0#er low brushes, the Dee 
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The Enemies of Bees. 


F. THIAVILLE. 








holding sections in place, until they 
are filled with honey. 

There are serious objections to 
broad frames as section holders. 
is with difficulty that the sections, 
when filled, are removed from them, 
for the bees tasten them with propolis. 
The bees often stick propolis on the 
edges of the sections in broad frames 
that must be scraped off in order to fit 
them in the shipping case. When an 
upper story or surplus hive is filled 
with broad frames and sections full 
of honey, it is hard to take them out 
without spoiling some of the sections; 
unless a movable side is used in the 
upper story, which adds to the ex- 
pense. That itis easier to make objec- 
tions to that which is in use, than to 
propose something better to take its 


It | 


one as in the other |as humerous as the bees, playing de 


Separators can | : cok d 
| be used with it, if Tn S can | struction. They were also thick in 


If this imperfect description of sec- | the apiary. I tried to chase them with 


: : ger ~~" | my net, but with little success. 
| ton racks will aid some progressive | & this latitude, from the first of 


apiarist to greater success in his| May to the middle of June, is the time 
ee my object will be| they are mating; they make a shrill 

oe Wis /noise and can be heard at 30 paces. 
sabi ji 'Then go around fence corners, and 
| a you find them, male and female, hang- 
l low bushes, such as sumac 
|and blackberries. They can be caught 
| The Adoption of a Standard Frame. | easily with the hand, and killed. If 
| | too high, have your mosquito net and 
|éatch them. One day, hunting, I 
. | mating time, is sufficient for me, and 
On page 21 of the BEE JouRNAL,|I am no more troubled with them. 
‘for Jan. 10, is an article by J. B.| We have here 4 varieties, but the most 
| Mason, advocating the adoption of a| ferocious are the large, black ones, 
standard frame, The writer does not| which also catch grasshoppers and 
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| H. D. EDWARDS. 








place, is sometimes true, but not in tell us why we should throw away our | other bee killers, in the same manner 


the present case, as viewed by the 
writer. At the Northwestern Con- 


vention, some were desirous of chang- | omitted to state ; they are so few, and | trouble ; spiders 
ing from broad frames as supers, if | the difficulties so many, that the day | here. 


they only knew of something to use 
that was better. 
all who are beginning bee-keeping, as 


well as for those who contemplate | venience occasioned by the different | tens; they catch and eatthem. 
changing from broad frames to sec-| sized frames, is easily overcome, by | 
tion racks, to know which is the best | transferring to the one you are using. 
to use, for changing racks, after com- 


mencing their use, is costly. 


It is important for | same sized frame used by all the bee- 


| present frames and adopt one of a/that-they catch bees. ; 
| different size. The advantages he King birds, ants and toads, are little 
| are more destructive 
Lizards, snakes and scorpions 
lis very distant when we shall see the | are always hovering about the hives. 
I have the apiary nice gel — 5 kit 
é ats an 4 
keep a good supply of c Some 
times scorpions will make cats sick, 
and, occasionally, kill them. 
| He admits that some of our most suc-| The bee moth is very troublesome, 
' cessful bee-keepers are using different ' and puts the bee-keepers on the look- 


| keepers of the country. The toma 
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keep only strong colonies. My 

ree pte of hybrids and brown 
bees ; they will not suffer by the moth. 
I have no pure Italians. Suppose the 
disease, foul brood, makes its appear- 
ance in a country where there is a 
quantity of wild bees in the forests 
and rocks, apiarists never will be able 
to clear theirapiaries of it. The bees 
will constantly bring it back from the 
forest. I believe the bee moth would 
be a good agent for destroying these 
diseased colonies and put an end to it. 
In a warm climate there is more ver- 
min than ina northern country. We 
have no winter to kill them. 

Bees are doing well for this latitude. 
Now is the time they make active pre- 

aration. Sometimes bees gather con- 
siderable honey in March, but April is 
the general honey harvest here. 

Forest City, Ark., Feb. 10, 1883. 
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Preparing Bees for Winter. 


H. M. MORRIS. 

I cannot say that my bees are win- 
tering extra well. Part of them, at 
least, seem to be a little ‘‘ uneasy,” 
crawling out at the entrance when it 
is too cold for them to fly; most of 
them get back, however, but they 
look a little too fat to suit me. They 
are all packed alike, or nearly so; 
some have the oil cloths directly over 
the bees. I havetried some colonies 
that way, for several winters, and I 
am convinced that it isa poor plan. 
This is the way I pack: I put about 
6 corn cobs, equally spaced, on the 
frames, to hold up the quilt so that 
the bees can pass from one frame to 
another. I used the cobs long before 
“ Hill’s Device” was spoken of, and 
now [ find them preferable to punch- 
ing holes in the combs, and less ex- 
pensive than ‘‘ Hill’s Device,” and 
you do not have to store them away 
through the summer, which is quite 
an item when you have one or two 
hundred colonies. Then, over these 
cobs, I place a good thick quilt, 
blanket, or old piece of carpet; no oil 
cloth. Then either loose chaff or a 
cushion. The object is to have some- 


thing on top that will take up all the 


moisture that arises from the bees, 


and, by the way,I do not call chaft 
cushions,on top,**upward ventilation.” 
A good thick cushion, that fits the | 
hive so tight that you must crowd to 
get it in, shuts off * upward ventila- | 
on,” and that is just what we want. 

Omy mind, upward ventilation is a | 
‘** Blasted 
Hopes.” Of course, I am speaking | Marshall County, 
how of wintering on summer stands. 
I say never use an oil cloth next to the | 


term synonymous with 


bees in winter time. 


water form directly over the cluster, 
hives, moldy 
t What is 

ie good of an absorbent over the bees | 
With an air-tight, water-tight parti- | wintered in his cellar, prepared on 
def and the bees? It) purpose for them. J 
eleats the one object we are working | ventilated by flues starting in the 
He lost heavily, 2 years ago, 


andin the end, damp 
combs and dysenteric bees. 


tion between it 


for. Mr. 


himself some cold night; er: 
an oil clot d night; craw 





all the quilts you like over you, and 
ou will find yourself wet and uncom- 
ortable, and (unless extra well cov- 
ered) cold. That fact can be demon- 
strated by wearing “rubber boots” 
for any length of time in cold, dry 
weather. our feet soon get the 
dysentery or something else, and you 
will have a case of spring dwindling 
that you will remember. 

Ihave wintered from 10 to 50 colo- 
nies of bees on the summer stands, in 
Simplicity hives, through 5 winters, 
without loss by dysentery or dwind- 
ling, and this is my way of fixing 
them: Icrowd them into7 frames. 
I know that they have honey enough 
to last until unpacked in the spring, a 
thin cushion on either side, then fixed 
on top as I have described; entrance 
closed to within an inch; back end of 
hive 4inches the highest, so that no 
water can run in, but all that might 
gather can run out. Examine each 
entrance often enough to know that 
itis not clogged with debris, and if 
not north of 41°, your bees will come 
through the winter all right,in nine 
cases out of ten. 

This is the most severe winter we 
have had since EI have paid any par- 
ticular attention to bee-keeping, and 
I — lose some; thegmercury goin 
to 18° and 20° below. It commenced, 
last night, with a thunder storm, and 
we are still having one of the worst 
ice storms I ever witnessed. Trees 
look like liberty poles, completely 
stripped of their limbs. A white 
birch tree, some 20 feet high, in front 
of the window where I sit, is bent 
with its weight of ice, so that its top 
lies on the ground. ields are one 
vast lake of ice; telegraph wires 
broken down ; everything out of doors 
is grandly beautiful, majestic to look 
upon, and the damages are also ma- 
jestic. AsI sit here writing I can 

rear the branches crack and come 
crashing down to the ground. 





Doolittle should try it on 
under 
h sheet, and you may put 


Dr. Miller will find my report for 
1882 in December Gleanings, page 600. 
N. H. Stewart quotes me, from Glean- 
|ings, alittle wrong. I said: I think 
| bees gather some honey, each year, 
|from corn; his statement is that my 
| bees gather large quantities of corn 
| honey each year. I am not 
|of that. I 


| year. 


have had corn honey before. 
| Rantoul, Lll., Feb. 2, 1883. 


ositive 
now that they did this 
Corn honey has such a peculiar 
| quality that if one ever gets a yield 
jhe will be apt to know it if he ever 
| gets another, and I am quite sure.l 


now keeps the entrances open the full 
width. 
President Barrows said he lost none 
2 years ago. Does not darken his 
cellar; the hives face the wall; flues 
start from cellar, and when the 
weather permits he opens doors and 
windows for ventilation. If cellars 
are kept near freezing point, 7 will 
keep more quiet, and not be liable to 
come out, if the cellar is a little light. 
The secretary read an article from 
the BEE JOURNAL byG. M. Doolittle, 
on ** Winter Flights.” 
Mr. Moore said he preferred winter- 
ing in the cellar, but should try out- 
door wintering, by giving protection, 
if his numbers still increased. He 
now has 50 colonies in good condition. 
All present were much interested, and 
reported extra returns for the past 
season, and bees in fine condition for 
the winter. 
The next quarterly meeting will be 
held on Saturday, March 24, at 10:30 
a. m., at the Sheriff’s office, Marshall- 
town, lowa. Subject for discussion : 
‘*Spring and Summer Care.” We 
hope many Iowa bee-keepers will at- 
tend the next meeting. 
J. W. SANDERS, Sec. 
O. B. BARROws, Pres. 
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Do Bees Need a Winter Flight ? 


FAYETTE LEE, 








I have kept bees for 6 years, and 
have let them have 2 flights between 
January and April, with good results, 
for the first 3 winters. Every colony 
coming through in good condition; 
but during the last 3, they had the 
dysentery from dampness, and the 
winter flight did no good. It caused 
them to try to dry the hive, by sippin 
up the water that had accumulate 
on the combs, and in a few days they 
were worse than ever. I believe that 
dampness and _ breeding causes dysen- 
a About Jan. 28, 1 went into my 
cellar and heard a colony making a 
fuss about something; | raised the 
cover and looked into the hive; it was 
full of bees from top to bottom, and 
the water stood in big drops on the 
under side of the cover. I took them 
out and gave them a flight; they had 
4 frames of brood. I put them back 
jinto the cellar, and before April 15, 
they were all dead, with plenty of 
honey. When I put my bees into the 
cellar, I put a newspaper on top of 
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read and approved. — 
wintering was then discussed. 





cellar. 


Iowa, Convention. 


|_ The Marshall County, Iowa, Bee- 
: It is too cold; | Keepers’ Association met in Marshall- 
it condenses the breath and makes | town, Lowa, at 1 p. m., on Jan. 6. The 
| minutes of the previous meeting were 
The subject of 


Mr. J. Moore stated that his bees 
It is dark, and 


every hive, to make them air-tight at 
|the top. I learned a lesson, to never 
stop upward ventilation, because 
|gsome one said so. The temperature 
of the cellar was 50° most all winter; 
bees commenced breeding the last 
week in January, and made bad work 
of it. This winter, my cellar stands 
from 36° to 40°; bees are quiet, and 
there are no dead bees on the bottom 
of the cellar. I shall give them no 
flight this winter. We have had 
steady cold weather since New Year’s 
day, with some days as cold as 32° be- 
low zero, with the worst blizzards I 
ever saw. Last winter I took upa 





| but thinks mostly by his own neglect | dust pan full of bees from the cellar 
in not keeping the entrances open. He 


bottom and put them beside the stove, 
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and most of them came to life. That 
shows me they do not die with old age. 
One spring, when I put my bees out, 
I found one colony of Italians that 
had no brood ; the combs were dry and 
the bees healthy, and I never saw a 
colony do better, through the sum- 
mer. 

The best cover to put over bees in 
the cellar, is half-inch basswood, just 
large enough to cover the hive; it 
will warp just enough to give good 
ventilation, and it will take up the 
dampness. A new cellar is a poor 
place to winter bees in, unless it has 
a large ventilator running to the roof. 
The Syrian bees suit me best for ex- 
tracted my b the blacks for comb 
honey, and the Italians for business. 
I had one colony of [talians that put 
all of their honey in the upper story, 
so [ had to feed them in the fall. 
Honey sells at from 15 to 25 cents per 





pound here. | 
Cokato, Minn. 


=< + _ 
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My Experience With Sweet Clover. | 
JOHN H. MARTIN. | 

Several weeks ago, Dr. Miller re-| 
quested me (by postal card) to give my | 
experience in the sowing cf sweet | 
clover, referring to my article upon | 
bee farming, on page 308, BEE Jour- | 
NAL for 1881. It is very easy for us| 
to give our plans and directions for | 
sowing or planting our crops, but the | 
result, at the close of the season, is | 
sometimes a heart-sick task. 
My experience, then, with sweet | 
clover, is this: About 5 miles from 
my apiary the roadside is full of sweet 
clover, In the fall of 1880 I gathered 
enough seed to sow anacre. It was 
sown upon gravelly loam. As the 
books all say sweet clover will grow 
anywhere, even upon arock, I did not 
spend much time in preparing the 
land by manuring, but gave it a thor- 
ough opts * At the proper time 
for plants to be coming forth, you 
would have frequently seen a bee- 
keepér about my size prospecting that 
acre of ground for sweet clover. I 
prospected, from time to time, during 
the whole season, and at harvest time 
1 could have easily carried the crop, 
honey, blossoms, fodder and roots, all 


| propagating sweet clover, we remem- 





in one hand; it was a complete fail- | 
ure. A portion of the land was quite 
rich and moist; upon this a few) 
diminutive straggling plants put in| 
an appearance. 
I have the same experience in sow- | 
ing upon the roadside. It will not | 
catch{permanently. If, now and then, | 
a plant does mature and casts its | 
seeds, you will find none there the next | 
season. The species of clover I have | 
experimented with is anannual. It) 
seems to thrive best upon elay soil. [| 
hope to give it another trial upona field 
of clay with plenty of manure, another 
season. The idea that, because it | 
grows upon the roadside, it is growing | 
upon poor land is a mistaken one. 
Our om phar and especially all of! 
the land between the fences here in| 
the Eastern States, is the richest land | 


SEN 


the using of them so small ag one. 
pound. Certainly, we want nothing 
smaller than the pounds. It may be 
said that I am selfish in this matter 
and I admit Iam to this extent, yiz: 
That I believe I can sell more pounds 
or tons of honey by handling nothing 
smaller than 1% or 2-pound sections 


lows and ditches is nearly equal to 
barnyard manure. Thereis evidently 
great value in sweet clover blossoms, 
for during the past season, when our 
apiary was yielding no honey, those 
having bees within reach of sweet 
clover received much benefit from 
that source. The question with me is, 
how to sow it,so as to have a good 
reliable growth. I have thus far fol- 
lowed nature’s plan, have sown in the 
fall, perhaps I should sow in the 
spring. 

I find the Simpson honey plant, or 
figwort also, hard to start from the 
seed, but this objection can be over- 
come, by starting plants in a hot bed, 
and transplanting them. By this 
method, arapid and successful growth 
is secured, and although I have had 
but a few plants in my yard, I think 
it the best plant, exclusively for 
honey, I have yet seen. It comes to 
maturity the second year, and our 
plants were fully 10 feet in height, 
and had half a dozen or more stalks, 
all full of blossoms; and the beauty 
of this plant is the seemingly unceas- 
ing flow of honey. The bees were at 
work upon itin myriads, from early 
morn until dewy evening, in rainy) nothing smaller was at hand. I deal 
weather or in time of drouth. It was) with many who will not buy so small 
the “ old_ faithful,” among our honey | as the one-pound package of honey, 
plants. I hope to set an_ acre of this| and would laugh at the half-pounds, 
plant this spring. I also consider| considering them only as novelties. 
alsike clover a bonanza for the bee-| They would say, at once, when the 
keeper, even if he owns not an acre of | honey trade comes to this, we want 
land, his farming neighbors can be} no more of it. Suppose I handle 9 
induced to sow it for their stock. /tons yearly of two-pound packages; 

Hartford, N. Y. | 40 tons of one-pounds, or a0 tons of 

hia ia ; al +, | half-pounds would supply this same 

[This is about the only failure in vemos 4 This, I firmly believe. It is 
said Boston pays 5 cents per pound 
ber of seeing recorded, and we fully| more for half-pound sections. For 
believe that there is some mistake | a = - the — a 
‘ : : ; , jadmit she has, for ¢ j 
out pengrtaplpedge” poor, | quantity, but why did she do it? 
the land too rich, or some climatic | Simply because it was a novelty! I 
difficulty prevented its development. | happen to know that Boston has been 
It is best adapted for poor clay, but | offered half-pound sections for much 
will certainly grow and thrive in some less than quotations, but she would 

; ys : | not buy them for cash, at such prices. 
good land, as we have proved, year) if itis for the interest of the mer- 
after year. Probably the key to this| chants, and for mine, to handle noth- 
failure is found in the third paragraph, | ing — a 4 +3 of arm 
where Mr. Martin says: ‘‘ The species | t10NS, 18 IU NOt also tor ne aioe that 
of clover I have experimented with is | the bee-keeper to use sections of t 


. size, and not strive to cut his own 
an annual.” Melilotus alba (sweet | throat by coming down to the “ penny 
clover) is a biennial, and not an an- 


package?” Of course, if he under- 
nual. and hence it must have been| Stands his business, he knows he can- 
, , ‘ 
another plant entirely.—ED.] 


A 
than I can if handling 1 or 4% pounds’ 

What is for my interest, I think js 
also for for the interest of the pro. 
ducer, and the merchants with whom 
Ideal. Toillustrate: A buys 5 cages 
of honey, in 2 pound sections; to gel] 
this, he makes 60 sales; B buys 5 
cases, containing 24 one-pound sec. 
tions ; he must make 120 sales ; C buys 
5 cases, containing 240 half-pounds, 
and, of course, must make 240 sales. 
Which one, do you think, will first 
sell his stock of honey? Having 
tested the matter thoroughly, I know 
the 60 two-pound sections will be sold 
long before the 240 half-pounds. [ 
know it is said the pounds and half. 
pounds will be sold to many who 
would not buy the larger size, but you 
must remember that there are many 
who would buy the pounds who would 
just as soon take the two-pounds, if 





not produce a given weight of honey 
in penny packages for the same price, 
per pound, that he canin 1%¢ or 2 

ound sections. If he feels as though 
1e was getting rich too fast, and his 
| conscience troubles him much, let him 
sell his large packages for the same 
amount of money that his honey crop 
| would have brought him, had it been 
I notice by the BEE JouURNAL that| in half-pound sections. Let me illus- 
the impression seems to be gaining | trate how this penny package business 
ground among bee-keepers that it is| works: I havea trade that has never, 
more desirable and profitable to have until recently, used anything smaller 
comb honey putin half-pound pack- than two-pound sections ; along comes 
ages. Having bought of the pro-|aman who has one-pound sections 
ducers, during the past season, up-| they look nice, are a novelty, an i 
wards of 50 tons of comb honey, | little persuasion on the part of the 
perhaps they may think my views on| seller, induces the merchant to po 
the subject worthy of notice. Permit | case, which takes the place of 2 cases 
me to say (and most emphatically) that | of two-pound sections. Next seas0 
Iam not in favor of using the half-| along comes the half-pound sections, 
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Are Sections Under 1 lb. Profitable? 





F. I. SAGE. 


we have. The scrapings in the hol-| pound sections, and never advocated! and he again buys, which again Te- 





ections, 
gain Te 
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duces his sales, but the worst of it is, 
that after these small packages have 
been introduced, the people seem to 
think they want them, and if they 
cannot get them, quite likely they 
will take none, and the merchant be- 
ins to think the honey trade is 
searcely worth bothering with. In 
fact, 1 know of a number who have 
iven the honey trade the ‘go by” 
altogether, during the present season. 
Again (you may laugh at the idea, 
nevertheless it isa fact), that there 
are thousands of otherwise intelligent 
people, who firmly believe that all 
these small nice cakes of a are 
manufactured by man, and will not 
believe that bees can be trained to do 
such work. I-claimit is for the in- 
terests of the bee-keeper, the merchant 
and myself, that nothing smaller than 
two-pound sections are used, and will 
try and show how a few bee-keepers 
can force the many to work ata loss 
to all concerned. For instance, a bee- 
keeper in a certain locality uses a few 
one-pound sections, perhaps gets % as 
ab honey as he would by using two- 
pound sections, but gets 1 or 2 cents 
more, per pound, for his honey. He 
introduces the small packages; they 
are liked, and called for, thus forcing 
the dealer to buy what his customers 
ask for. Next season he cuts to the 
half-pound size, and perhaps gets 44 
or % as much as in pounds, but gets 
a trifle more per pound after the 
small size is established, all must 
come to it, and the bee-keeper gets 
no more per pound for his honey than 
if all were in two-pound sections. 
Then again, how soon will we get to 
pound and ‘‘ penny packages.’ 
that time arrives, will be a good time 
forcash honey buyers to buy a_pea- 
nut stand. ime was, when the 4- 
pound box sold for more per pound, 
glass and all, than the half-pound 
novelty will ever bring. Since Sep- 
tember I have had a standing order | 
forlor 2 tons of honey in 4 and 6- 
pound packages, but in my travels of | 
several thousands miles, I have not | 
been able to find 100 pounds of such | 
size boxes. How has this change been | 
rought about ? Simply by the bee- | 
keepers themselves. A few enthusi- | 
asts, who want to go a little beyond | 
others, cut the size of box or sections, | 





and in the end all are obliged to| non-adoption, as both of these items | A. 
would be increased about fourfold | 
The item of | 
manipulation may not amount to so| 


adopt that size, and sell their 4 or % | 
crop of honey at the same price, per 
ound, that it would have brought in | 
arge sections, if none had started the 
use of smaller size boxes. 


I believe bee-keepers earn every | 
dollar they get, and think those who 
adopt the half-pound sections, will be | 
obliged to earn two for every one re-| 


For the American Bve Journal 


Separators of Wood. 
W. D. WRIGHT. 


age 58 of the BEE JOURNAL, 
F. H. Finch, under the above caption, 
says: ‘*‘ Now I claim to be the first 
person in this country that adopted 
the wood separator, which I did five 
years ago.” If Mr. Finch wishes to 
sustain his claim of priority in the 
use of wood separators, he will have 
to go back several years further. They 
were used by at least one man in this 
section in 1867 (some one may have 
used them even prior to that date, I 
cannot say); he used them between 
small frames for surplus, and I used 
them in the same connection in 1869. 
In 1876, I used them between two- 
comb or 4-lb. boxes, in both top and 
side storing, placing 4 boxes in a row, 
and a, the sides after they were 
filled. 

In 1877, I used them with 2-lb. sec- 
tions, and, in 1879 and since, I have 
used both wood and tin separators ex- 
tensively, and have been successful 
with both, but, for-several reasons, I 
prefer the wood. I have not experi- 
enced any of the difficulties mentioned 
by Mr. Gould and others. I believe 
that I can obtain just as much surplus 
honey with the use of separators, as 
without them. 

In 1881, 1 obtained an average of 
100 lbs. comb honey per colony, spring 
count. I have not had one comb in 500 
attached to the separators, unless the 
foundation had fallen down. I could 
not entertain the idea of securing a 
crop of comb honey in marketable 
shape, without the use of separators 
of some sort. 

In reducing the size of our section 
boxes,there is certainly a limit beyond 
which we cannot go, and still make 


On P 


them as profitable to the producer as | 


larger packages, and I believe the ad- 
vocates of the half-pound section have 
gone beyond that limit. 

Mr. Heddon thinks extra cost and 
manipulation the main objection to 
their use. Allowing these to be the 
only objections (which [ think is not 
the case), 1 believe there are good and 
sufficient reasons for their general 


over the 2-lb. section. 


much with Mr. Heddon, for he gets 
his help cheap, but to a person who 
pays for extra labor it is no small 
item. 

Mr. F. C. Benedict, who has had 
several years’ practical experience 


ceived, beside doing a damage to all} with these small sections, tells us in 


other bee-keepers. At the rate we) 
are progressing now, we will soon | 


his able article, that he can produce 
one-third more honey in pound than 


The present market quotations on 
honey in half-pound section is high, 
but, doubtless, cannot be maintained 
when a large quantity is placed upon 
the market. 

Some say that we must cater to the 
wants of consumers, but I doubt that 
they ever made so unreasonable a de- 
mand as a half-pound section of comb 
honey. The demand hasbeen created 
by the producers themselves. 

‘he two-pound section suits both 
me and my market, and I shall con- 
tinue its use,let others do as they may. 

Knowersville, N. Y. 


-_——e + 


Convention Notices. 


«> The Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet in Grange Hall, Em- 
inence, Ky., on Thursday, April 26, 


1883. All bee-keepers, and the public 
generally, are invited to be present. 
i, W. DEMAREE, Sec. 
Christiansburg, Ky. 





tt The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its Fifth Annual 
Convention at McKinney, Collin Co. 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, April 
17th and 18th, 1883; at the residence of 
Hon. W. H. Andrews. 

Wm. R. HowArRD, Sec. 
Kingston, Texas. 


t@ The next meeting of the Haldi- 
mand, Ont., Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Nelle’s Corners on Sat- 
urday, March 31, 1883, at 11 a. m. 

H. CAMPBELL. 


—_—_-> 


te The Western Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation meets at Independence, Mo., 
April 28, 1883. 
S. W. SALisBuRy, Sec. 











<< & 


«@ The Eastern Michigan Bee- 
| Keepers’ Society, will hold its annual 
—s in Detroit, April 3, in Ab- 
|stract Hall, commencing at 10 a. m. 
| An interesting meeting is expected, 
|and bee-keepers are requested to send 
‘items or questions of interest to the 
secretary in time, that they may be 
| announced previous to the meeting. 
B. WEED, Sec. 
75 Bagg St., Detroit, Mich. 


——-~- 


tg The Central Michigan Bee- 
| Keepers’ Association holds its spring 
|convention at Lansing, in the State 
| Capitol building, on Tuesday, April 
17, 1888,9a.m. Programme: Presi- 
|dent’s address; Essays: Prof. A. J. 
| Cook, on Wintering Bees; S.C. Perry, 
jon Chaff Hives; C. Case, on Comb 
'Honey; O. 8. Smith, onthe Best Bee; 
| A.D. Benham, on Extracted Honey ; 


ave “the penny package,” and then | half-pound sections, and double the! Mr. Harper, on Queen-Rearing ; Mr. 


Will have to throw in a chromo for | 
each sold. My 
keepers is never to use anything | 
smaller than the one-pound sections, | 
and think,if that had never been used, | 


quantity in two-pound sections, while 


lieve has had no practical experience 
with the half-pound sections, is ready 
to convince Mr. Benedict that more 


| Waldo, on Best Method of Wintering 


advice to the bee- Mr. Heddon, whom we are led to be- | Out of Doors, in Single- Walled Hives ; 


'E. N. Wood, on Sections; and E. 
‘ 


| Greenaway,on Comb Foundation. All 
| bee-keepers are invited to attend or 


it would not now be called for. I am | comb honey can be procured in pound | send essays, papers, implements or 


Ssupprised that so level a headed man | 

4s Mr. Heddon, could see anything so | 

small as a half-pound cake of honey. 
Wethersfield, Conn. 


or half-pound sections than in any 
larger receptacle. Shall we base our 
calculations on theory or practice in 
so important a matter ? 


|anything of interest to the fraternity 
| A full attendance is reqvested. 

E. N. Woop, Sec 
North Lansing, Mich. 
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Special Dotices. 


Examine the Date following your 


name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 


month to which you have paid your 


subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 


For safety, when sending money to 


this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. 
may besent for amounts less than one 
dollar. 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks 


$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 


We wish to impress upon every one | 


the necessity of being very specific, 


and carefully tostate what they desire | 


for the money sent. 
near one post office, and get their mail | 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- | 
dress we already have on our books. 


oo oe 


Our Premiums for Clubs. 





Any one sending us aclub of two) 


subscribers for 1 year, for the Weekly, 
with $4, will be entitled to a copy of 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, postpaid. 


For three subscribers, with $6, we 
will send Cook’s Manual, in paper, | 
Emerson’s Binder for the W eekly, or 
Apiary Register for 50 colonies. 


For four subscribers, with $8, we | 


will send Cook’s Manual in cloth, or 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies. 


For five subscribers, with $10, we 
will send the Apiary Register for 200 | 
colonies, ye s New Bee-Keeping, | 
Root’s # C of Bee Culture, or an 
extra copy of the Weekly BEE JOUR- | 
NAL for one year. 


Postage stamps of any kind 


Local checks are subject to a 





| 
| 


| 


Also, if they live | 


| at 12%e. to l4c. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, } 
Monday, 10 a, m., March 12, 1882. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 
HONE Y—Extracted, dark 7c. light, 9c. here. 
BEESW AX—It is qu:te scarce. lam paying 30c. 
for good yellow wax, on arrival; dark and off col- 
ors, !17@25c. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison 8t. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—There is noexcitement in the honey 
market, but saies are fairto our regular trade. 
Offerings are plentiful of extracted and comb 
honey. Extracted brings 7@9c. on arrival. The 


+ | sales of comb honey are very slow, although there 
American Express money orders for | 


is a large supply of first-class quality on the mar- 
ket. It brings 12@18c. on arrival. 

BEESW AX—Comes in slowly and brings 20@30c. 
per lb., according to quality. CHAS. F. MUTH 





Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 

HONE Y—tThe past month has not reduced the 
stock of comb or extracted honey, the receipts 
having been larger than the amounts taken for 
consumption. Prices are weuk and irregular, 
ranging from i6c. to 18¢c. for white comb in the 
smaller frames; dark, very little selling, offered 
Extracted, 8c. to l0c., according 


| to color. 


| 


| 
| 





| 


| 


| 


To get any of the above mn 


for the Monthly BEE JOURNAL send 
double the number of subscribers, and | 
the same amount of money. 


+ —<—e - 


New Catalogues and Price Lists. 


We have received the following new 
Catalogues and Price Lists of Bees, 
(Jueens or Apiarian Supplies : 

James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 

Bright Bros., Mazeppa, Minn. 

A. D. Benham, Olivet, Mich. 

W.S. Cauthen, Pleasant Hill, S. C. 

F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Ill. 

E. Kretchmer, Coburg, Iowa. 

J.P. Moore, Morgan, Ky. 

H. H. Brown, Light Street, Pa. 

Kk. J. Baxter, Nauvoo, Ill. 

SEED CATALOGUES. 

Edward Gillett, Southwick, Mass. 

G. L. Miller, Jones Station, O. 

Jos. Gilbert, Palmyra, N. Y. 


-_-—— + + 


Ribbon Badges, for bee- -keepers, on | D 


which are printed a large bee in gold, | 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 


| beeswax and prime lots held 


| mails. 


there is none offering. 
in market there is virtually no demand, 


some inferior sold at 10c.: 
actos at 74G@8éc., 


BEESWAxXx—32@33c. per b. for good. 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y~—Aside from small lots, off in quality, 


For the descriptions now 


White comb, 14@17c.; dark to goud, 11@13c.; ex- 


tracted, choice to extra white, 8}@9kc.; dark and 
candied, 
BEES 


5@7e. 
WAX—We quote 30@33c. 
STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street 


8T. LOUIS. 


Very quiet; dull. Comb at 14@16.— 
strained at 644@7c., ex- 
lots in small packages more. 
EESWAX—Scarce and wanted at 32@33c. 

W.T.. ANDERSON & CO., 117 N. Main Street. 


HONEY— 


CLEVELAND. 

HONEY-—Is very slow, just now hardly anything 
selling, stock on hand quite liberal. Sales slow at 
19@20c. for best white 1-lb. sections; 18@19¢. for 
2-ib. Second grades not inquired after. Extracted 
very dull at 9@1(c. in bbls. and 11@13c. in cans. 

BEESW AX—Scarce, 28@0c. 

A. C. KENDEL, i115 Ontario Street. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY—The prospect is very poor for selling 
honey in this market. I think there is all the 

oney here that will sell this season, unless it sells 
faster during the next month than it has this. 

BEESW AX—There is only a moderate supply of 
firmly. 
Western pure, 30@32c; southern, pure, 31@33c. 

D. W. QUINBY, 105 Park Place. 


BOSTON. 


HONE Y—Onur market is fairly active. We quote: 
¥ Ib. sections at 30c.; 1 lb. sections, 22@25c.; 2 Ib. 
sections, 20@22c. Extracted. 10c. per lb. Good 
lots ot extracted are wanted in kegs or barrels. 

BEESW AX—Our supply is gone; we have none 
to quote. 

CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham B8treet. 


g Mr. W. S. Cauthen, Pleasant 
Hill, S. C., has sent us one of his im- 
proved queen-cages. The improve- 
ment consists in the box to hold the 
candy, and keep it from soiling the 
It is similar to the Peet cage 
in other ways, but has a wood slide 
instead of atin; thisis an improve- 


'ment, wood being not so cold as tin. 





o NOT FORGET to send for Moore’s new 
price list of Italian queens, nuclei and full 


| colonies. 3-frame nucleus and tested queen, $5.00. 
ddress J. P. MOORE, 
11Alt Morgan, Pendleton co., Ky. 








Sample Copies of the AMEric 
JOURNAL will be sent free to of a 
son. Any one intending to get up, 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office, 


FOR SALE 


CHEAP! 


I have 35 to 50 colonies of Italians, hybrid an 
Arkansas brown bees, in A 1 condition, with pleme 
of stores and brood, which I will sell, on the land. 
ing, ut $3.00 per colony. gberors 
- B. PETERS, 

Counetl Bend, Ark. 





1AlWw 





- (ESTABL ISHED 1864. ) 


BEE-supPLics, 


We furnish EVERYTHING needed 
in the Apiary, of practical construction and at the 
lowest price. Sutisfaction guaranteed. 

Send yorr address on a postal card and we will 
send you, free, our large, illustrated catalogue, 
E. KRETCHMER, Coburg, lowa. 
11A2tABit 


100 COLONIES ITALIAN BEES, 
FOR SALE, 


also, queens and nuclei. Will exchange for Jersey 
heifer, pair Poland China pigs, or Plymouth Rock 
fowls. Write for prices. 
EKS, 
11A4t Clifton, W ayne oc 0., Tenn. 


IMPROVE YOUR BEES 
By catching your irferior drones, by the use of 
the Acme Drone ‘Trap. Price, $1.9. Patent ap- 
plied for. L. A. LOwM ASTER, 
11Alt elle Vernon, Vhio. 


FOR SAL Colonies and Nuclei of ITALIAN 
! BEES, QUEENS, Extractors, Bee 
Books, and Supplies. Address, OTTO KLEILNOW, 
opposite Fort Wayne, DETROIT, Mich. 1LAB3t 
THE CHOICE OF 1,000 SEEDLINGS! 
MINNIGH’S PKACHBLOW. 
Result of 15 years’ experimenting. A perfect 
potato on all points. Of first quality, yields enor- 
mously, is never hollow, does net rot, and isa 
perfect keeper. In form, like its parent, the Peach- 
biow. Just the thing to take the place of the 
worn-out Peachblow. $1.00 per Ib., 3 Ibs. for 
82.00, postage paid. Address Wm. "Mi naleh, 
Sunville, Venango Co., Pa. 


BASSWOOD SEEDLINGS 


Four to eight inches, $1.50 per 100; three to 
four feet, 87.00 pe- 100. Address, 
Z.K.JEWETT, Nurseryman, 
11A4t Sparta, Wis. 


100 Colonies of Bees in Langstroth Hives, 
a s No.1 Potatoes, wax worked up on Dut- 
ham Foundation Mill, Aum © ~ need Seed and Sil- 
ver Liul! Buckwheat, for sale t 
ERNST 8. HI DEMANN, 
Ashippun, Dodge Co. Wis. 
R. R. Station, Oconomwoc, Wis. LL AIABIE 


Given’  FoundationPress: 


UBLIC SENTIMENT affirms that the PRESS 
is SUPERION for making Comb Foundation either 
fm Wired Frames or for SECTIONS, and insures 
straight and perfect combs, when drawn out by 





the bees. Send for Circular ‘and samples. 
D. 8. GIVEN & CO., 
1ABtt HOOPESTON, 1 ILL. 


50 Colonies Italian Bees 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


w.J. ANDREWS, 
COLUMBIA, TENN. 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


. high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet 
——— the pound. Circular and samples 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. ¥ 


Address, 
9Atf 
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ANEW BEE BOOK 


DZIBRZOW’S 


Stutterd, and edited, with notes, by 


Ex-editor of the “ British Bee Journal.” 


MANY FAC-SIMILE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
And a Copious Index. : 
Bound in cloth, lettered, 82.00, postpaid. 





Dr. Dzierzon. of Germany, is one of the greatest 


Who will be the 


25,000 IN USE. 


. ’ 
- K HH If you buy the Origi- 
t | nal Patent Bingham 
—_ ag et you = 

‘ a! e inventor o 

ATranslation of the Masterpiece of that most improved bee smok- 
eelebrated German authority, by H. Dieck and 8. | ers—get the best, that 
never go out—always ¢ 
ES N. ABBOTT, | plsinedof thestand- 
- * plained of—thestand- 
CHAR ” | ard of excellence the | 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
postpaid, from 65 cts. 
to $2. Our patents 
cover all the smokers 
| that will burn sound 


ove-wood, 
living authorities on Bee Culture. ‘To him and the | —y out. 004, oF 40 not 


“RED TAPE!” 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 





first to copy? 


If you buy 


Baron of Berlepsch we ure indebted for much | oyr smokersand hon- J 


that is known of scientific bee culture. | 





Opinions of American Aplarists, 
Since Dzierzon’s system has been made known | 
an entire revolution in Bee Culture has been pro- | 
duced, a new era has been created for it, and bee- 


ey knives first, you 
| will have tu buy no¥ tented, 1878. 


| others. 





PRICES: 
Handed to By Mail, 
Customer. Postpaid. 
$5 OO 


keepers are turning their attention to it with Wide shield Conqueror, 3 inch ....$1 75 


renewed zeal. Page 21, Hive and Honey Bee, by 


, L.ANGSTROTH. eg eS rE reS 1 50 1 75 
Rev. L. i meengeenes , 4 . | Extra Bingham Smoker (wide | 
“Dr. Dzierzon, as a student of practical and sci- |  ghield), 2 inch..........cscccceceee 1 25 1 50 
scientitic apiculture, must rank with the great | pjain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch.... 1 00 1 25 | 

Huber.”—Prof. A. J. COOK. Little Wonder Bingham Smoker, 
Dzierzon established the fact that all impreg- | 1% inch ................eeeesee eee ee 50 65 | 
pated eggs [of the ger bee] produce workers or | Bingham & Hetherington Honey 
queens.—The late M. QUINBY. BM B WG ccccscccesscvessecnes 100 115 | 
“Dzierzon, the Quinby of Germany, confirmed oY i ba | 
the hitherto unbelieved statements of Huber, and m3 sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen 


added that equally surprising one of partheno- 
genesis.”—Capt. J. E. HETHERUBGTON. | 


(@” A large importation of these books just 
received by 


Large Bingham Smoker (wide 


es. 
Send for free description and testimonials, to 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


17ABtf Abrenia, Mich. 





THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL., 


who has been appointed, by the publisher, sole | Send for Samples & Reduced Price-List. 
10AtfB1 J. VANDERVORT, Lacyville, Pa. 


agent for America. 








Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 





THE BOOK OF BOOKS! 


CHEAPEST! LATEST!! 
BEST!!! 


Tor New American Dra- 
monn Dictionary, lilustrat- 
ed. is the chef-d’ceuvre of 
book-mak:ng. An elegant boo« 
of over seven bundred pages. 
Detives and pronounces over 
thirty thousand words. It is 
** up to the times’ and based 
upon the best American and 
English authorities. ** Four. 
teen hundred columns” of 
definitions, with numerous fine 
engravings. A perfect Vade 
Mecum—a book for ALL. Be- 
sides a complete dictionary, it 
also contains all the usual 
talles, 40 columns cf Abbrevia- 
tions, Phrases, &c., American 
» Geographical Names with Deti- 
bition and Sigzitication, Po; 
ular Names of States and 
Cities, Abbreviations ured in 
writing and printing, Tables 
of the various Languages, Lan- 

nages and Alphabets of the 
aE orld, Facts in regard to Man, 
Tables shoving power of Man, Torses, &e.. Statistics of Light, Sound, &e., Pop 
Watios of the World. Religions of all countries, Interest Tables 4 to 20 per cent., 
the Metric System, Lancuace and Lexicography, Complexion of the Human Race, 
The Ocean, and much other valuable and instructive matter. REMEMBER 
this is not a trashy imported book, but it is a new, fresh, and perfect Diction- 
‘Sty, printed from new type on fine paper, with new engravings, containing over 
100 poges superbly bound in fine cloth, embossed sides, with full gilt back and 
title. (it is exactly like above cut.) Every student, teacher, every man, Woman, 
404 child needs this invaluable standard work. 














it H The ahove DICTIONARY —the best. 
AR iN MIND, cheapest, most valuable and desirable 
book ever printed — is’ sent prepaid as a Free Cift with our 


ABSOLUTELY 


THE MOST 


LIBERAL OFFER EVER MAD 


The Famous Old, Original, and Reliable 
Favorite Family Paper, 


THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER, 
Established 1563, began its 21st year January 1883, 









It is a large eight-page, forty-column Illustrated 
Paper, size of Ledger. Every number contains charm- 
ing Stories, Tales, Sketches, Poems, Wit, Humor, and 
Fun; Illustrated Rebus, liumorous Engravings, Sketches, 
Poems, etc.; 500 jolly good laughs; also the * Rogue's 
Corner,” known the world over for its exposure of Frauds, 
Swindlers, and Humbugs. We desire to double our cir- 
culation, and to do so we have secured a special edition 
of the entirely new 700-page American Dictionary, coin= 
plete and unabridged. It contains as much matter ag 
any $1 Dictionary, and it is exactly as represented. 
THINK AND AC Though worth double the 

s price, yet we offer our large, 
reliable, and popular national paper for only 50 cents 
@ year; and to at once sccure 50.000 new subscribers, we 
now offer this new and elegant 7-page Dictionary in sub- 
stantial cloth-gilt binding as a free gift to all who rend 
50 cents tor the Banner one year and enclose 13 cents to 
part pay actnal eest of postage, ete., upon the Dictionary. 

INDERSTAND That we mean what we say; have 
3). Dictionaries contracted for ; 
that our paper is worth $1 a year. and Dictionary contains 
as much as any one sold at $1: that you can have both by re=- 
turn mail: and that we guarantee satisfaction in everycase. 
CUT OUT This offer, and enclose 21 green stamps. 
If not delighted, vou can have your moncy 

back. Club of five. $2.75; ten. 25. 














BE 





age illustrated Ledger-size Family Paper for a 


THINK of a 7i*+page. 14 column, cloth-gilt Dic- 
tionary, and a standard family paper all free for a paltry 


Whole year, and all for only 63 cents in postage-stamps, cash.,| 63 cents. Send now. Address 


“money-order. Now is the time! 


Banner Publishing Co., Hinsdale, N.E 















| 
i 
} 
= first-class hives now in use. 
| 
} 
| 
! 
| 







FRIENDS! 
| 


Send your orders 


DIRECT to the MANUFACTORY 
ani Jet them 
Quote you Prices. 
Thereby saye Paying a Dealers’ profit. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


Champion Bee Hive Manufactory, 


NEWCOMERSTOWN, 
9Atf Tuscarawas County, OHIO. 


1876 CROWN 1882 








All brood frames and surplus sections are rever- 
| sible. Forcomb or extracted honey, summering 
| and wintering on summer stands, etc., it has no 

equal. It took first premiums at the St. Joseph 
and St. Louis, Mo., Expositions in 1882, for the 
best arranged hive for all purposes, over several 


Send for descriptive circular and price list to 


| Elvin Armstrong, Jerseyville, Ill. 
| Proprietor of the : rown Bee Hive Factory and 
Apiary. 10Aly 


| people are always on the look- 
out for chances to increase 
their earnings, and in time be- 
come wealthy; those who do 
improve their opportunities re- 
main in poverty. We offer a 


great chance to make woney. 

| We want many men, women, boys and girls to 
work for us right in their own localities. Any one 
| can do the work properly from the first start. The 


business will puy more than ten times ordinary ° 


| wages. Expensive outtit furnished free. No one 
| who engages fuils to make money rapidiy. You 
| ean devote your whole time to the work, or onl 
your spare moments. ‘Full information and all 
that is needed, sent free. Address STINSON & Co., 
Portland, Maine. dAly 


Cheap ! Cheaper !! Cheapest !!! 

300 COLONIES OF BEES 
| for sale,in movable frame hives. Also, Queens, 
Nuclei, Bees by the pound, Hives, Sections, Smok- 
ers, Seeds for joney Plants, and everything a live 
bee-keeper needs. Send for circular and price list 
to FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 

Box 819, Belleville, St. Clair co., IIL. 


(Proprietors of Rose Hill, Cahokia, Falling Springs 
and Lake Apiaries. 1ABly 





| 
| 


7 — —_ —_—— _ ———— 
ATTENTION, COMPANY. 
FOR SALE, 


| ee * 1140 COLONIES ITALIAN BEES 
Free Seed for TRIAL. 


Desiring every farmer (and nearly one hundred thousand now use 
them,) to test the purity and choice quality of the seed I raise, I 
will send free a collection containing a trial package of each of 
the following 12 Varieties for the cost of postage and putting up viz., 


on ten-frame Hives, good dressed lumber, painted 
white. Size of frame: 15'¢x04 inches, outside 
measure. Combs are nicexnd straight, two-thirds 
trom drawn foundation. Also, upper story and 7 
broad frames, holding 21 sections, 474x444 inches, 

1 guarantee safe arrival. All strong co:oniesand 
have abundance of stores to carry them through 
anyemergency. For 85.00 per Colony. 

To any one taking 50 colonies I will throw in 
drawn sections for each upper story. 


i2ets. Early Red Globe, Round Danvers and Cracker Onion; Marblehead 
Early Corn ; Danvers Carrot; Cocoanut Squash; Tailbys and improved 
» White Spine Cucumber; Sugar Pumpkin; Improved American Savoy, 
- Tottlers and Premium Flat Dutch Cabbage. My large Seed Catalogue free 
to all who write for it. James J. H. Gregory, Marbichead, Mass. 







9A4t—B3,4 R. CADLE, Mt. Vernon, Il). 











BEESWAX WANTED! 
I will pay 30 cents per pound, delivered here, for 
clean, yellow beeswax. ¥.W. HOLMES, 
13Aly Coopersville, Mich. 





























THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 








STUDENTS HONEY 


I buy and sell Honey for Cash only. AsIdo no 
IN BEE-CULTURE. 


| Commission business, I will not accept shipments 
Moving 


| without previous correspondence. 
had such good success for two years past | 

in teaching the theory and practice of honey-pro- 

ducing, I have now made arrangements to accom- 

modate a large class during the coming season. I | 

shall aim to give a five months’ instruction, at the 

end of which time |! hope and expect to turn out | 

bee-keepers competent to profitably engage in the 

pursuit, or such as will be sought for as assistants, 

at wages above common laborers. All interested, 

write for terms. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
on hand, as usual. Beeswax wanted. 


ce” My new Circular and Price List 
will be mailed about March 15. 1883. i 


JAMES HEDDON. 
2Atf 
PRIZE QUEENS. 
Tested Prize Queen, in a 2- 
frame nucleus, 9x17, each, $4 00 
Same in nucieus, 4 fra., 8x8, 4 00 
Tested Prize Queen, by mail, 3 00 
PrizeQueen, warranted pure- 
ly fertilized : 
Queen, not standard size.... 
Full Colony, 8 frames, Prize 
Queen 8 
BeforeJune 25, add $1 each. 
Cash Orders filled in rotation. 
Address E. L. BRI Ss, 
1Aly Wilton Junction, lowa. 


ees for Sale. 


50 Colonies of Bees, in Gallup frames, cheap. 


200 Colonies of Bees, in Langstroth frames 
in prime condition. 


‘J. H. ROBERTSON, 
Pewamo, Ionia Co., Mich. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc. 
Apply to c. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 


{#"Send 10c. for Practical Hintsto Bee-Keepers. | 


ANGSTROTH AND SIMPLICITY | 
CHAFF HIVES, with movable upper) 
story, section boxes, metal-cornered brood frames, 
wide Langstroth frames and comb _ foundation. | 
Send for Price List. A. B. MILLER & SON, 
Wakarusa, Elkhart Co., Ind. 





Dowagiac, Mich. 





ILLINOIS. 








CHICAGO, 


36Atf 
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PATENT FOUNDATION MILLS ich: £9 


C. PELHAM, Maysville, Ky. 


923 WEST MADISON STREET, 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


Cambridge, Henry Co., Ill. 
Manufacturer of Comb Foundation and Dealer 
in supplies for the apiary. New circular now | 

ready. Send for it. TAL2t 


INCLUDING SECTIONS FOR COMK HONEY, SMOKERS, VEILS, GLOVES, 


Honey and Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, Kegs and Pails for Honey, Seeds for Honey Plants, etc., 


A week made at home by the in- | 
dustrious. Best business now be- 
fore the public. Capital not needed | 
We will start you. Men, women, 
boys and girls wanted everywhere | 
to work for us. Nowis the time. 
You can work in spare time, or give 
your whole time to the business. No other busi- 
ness will pay you nearly as well. No one can fail 
to make enormous pay, by engaging at once. | 
Costly outfit and terms free. Money made fast, 
easily and bonorably. Address TRUE & Co., 
Augusta, Maine. SAly 
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THE CONQUEROR. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
nave t . ama springs that donotrust an” break, 
and bel sthat sparks and smoke do not enter. 
The Conqueror has all improvements made to date, 
and a 3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent | 
postpaid for $2. Address, | 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Mich. 


POTATOES AND STRAWBERRY PLANTS ! 


Send for Circular and Price List of the “ Jordan’s 
Prolific” Potatoes, and “ Big Bob,” “ Nigh’s Su- 
perb,” and * Wilson’s Albany” Strawberry Plants, | 
toJ. D. KR USCHKE, Piqua, Ohio. 10A4t 


Di 


illustrated Catalogue sent free upon application. 


BEESWAX. 


I pay 30c. per pound delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. ‘l'o avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





ABtf 








FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manutacturer of 


THE DUNHAM 


FOUNDATION MACHINE 


Patented Aug. 23d, 1881. 


| Your machines are undoubtedly the very best in 
| existence for heavy foundation. 
CHARLES DADANT & SON, Hamilton, IIL. 
Nov. 24th, 1882. 


And the following from the President of the 

| North American Bee-Keepers’ Association: 

Lam quite positive that your Foundation Mills 

| are ahead of anything yet invented. 
| D A. JONES, Beeton, Ont., Canada, 

Jan. 29th, 1883. 

I send you samples of Foundation which I am 
manufacturing on one of your machines, in sheets 
9x18, which measure 114 feet to the pound. I 
think it superior to any samples of thin founda- 

| tion I have seen. J. G. WHITTEN, 

Aug. 14th, 1882. Genoa, N. Y. 

Send for description and testimonials to 

FRANCES DUNHAM, 


DE PERE, WIS. 


(hh, 
Do rauR 
glect YO 
Ow nN d N- 
TERESTS 
by a 
until you have 
received our 
finely illustrat- 
ed so page cata- 
logue. ent free 


oO any address, 


THE COLUMBUS BUGGY Cé. 


Columbus, Ohio, is the largest factory in the wall 
for first-class Buggies, Phztons, Surreys and Car- 
riages, and do give more real value for the money 
than any other manufacturers, Dealers sell our 
vehicles everywhere. Name of nearest will be 


sent with prices. 
RES fit free. No risk. Everything 
new. Capita! not required. We 

will furnish you everything. Many are making 
| fortunes. Ladies muke as much as men, and boys 
| and girls make great pay. Reader, if you want 
| business at which you can make great pay all the 
| time, write for particulars to H. HALLETT & "0 
| Portland, Maine. 8Aly 


| 
IMPORTANT TO BEE-KEEPERS. 
| Send your address for our Circular and Pros 
| tus of our NEW BOOK on QUEEN REARING. 
HENRY ALLEY, 
WENHAM, MASS. 


SABtf 





not, life is sweeping by, £0 and 
dare before you die, something 
mighty and sublime, leave be- 
hind to conquer time.” $664 
week in your own town. #50ut 


1ABtf 








